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“Gor Rest in Crayons 
iti Milton Bradley,” 


for MILTON BRADLEY means Quality, Color Value, Smoothness — and a tradition ont Uy 


of 90 Years experience in production of color materials for early Art Education in School 
and Home. 


THAT’S WHY THE NEW 


CRAYRITE 


is a masterpiece in the crayon category. Every stroke of a CRAYRITE is a mark of perfec- 
tion — smooth, non-gritty, vivid in color. And the CRAYRITE package assortments 


meet every color need you will ever know, from the beginner’s “‘box of eight’’ to the 24-color 
assortment for advanced grades. 
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CRAYRITE is made in two styles — the ordinary round crayon and the ‘‘No-Roll” (as 
originated by Milton Bradley Company) which doesn’t roll off the desk —an economy 
crayon because of less breakage. 


COLOR ASSORTMENTS and composition are the same in each type, as follows: a : E = 
8 COLORS IN TUCK BOX 94 COLORS pe: 


Red Orange Yellow Green | An assortment of 24 beautiful colors in a patented, 


Blue Violet eens Black Compacto telescope box for attractive display and 
easy color selection. 


Red Red-Orange Dark Green Silver 
16 COLORS IN TUCK BOX Orange Yellow-Orange Blue-Green Pink 


Red Blue Yellow-Green Black | Yellow Yellow-Green Red-Violet Magenta | MILTON BRADLEY 
Orange Violet Blue-Green Brown | Green Blue- Violet Flesh Burnt-Sienna 


Yellow Red-Orange Blue-Violet Flesh | Blue Turquoise-Blue Brown Gray 
Green Yellow-Orange Red-Violet White | Violet Dark Blue Black Gold 


Ask your school supply dealer for these new CRAYRITE Crayons. You will like their smart 
package appearance. You will appreciate their finer quality. 


A PRODUCT OF... 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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What is so right about this picture? 


Is rv THat Dad’s finally retired . .. the old alarm 
clock gagged for good? y 


Is it because now Mom won’t have to watch 
him leave for the office any more, looking just a 
little bit tired? 


Or is it because now Dad and Mom will be start- 
ing an especially happy time of life together? 

We think it’s all these things—all the things that 
are only made possible by financial security. 

Nearly everyone seeks financial security, but 


far too few find it. That’s because financial security 
seldom is achieved without a sound, carefully ex- 


ecuted savings plan! 


U. S. Savings Bonds offer you two absolutely 
safe, automatic plans for saving: The Payroll Sav- 


ings Plan where you;work or the Bond-A-Month 
Plan where you bank. 


' By signing up for one or the other of these 
plans, U. S. Savings Bonds are purchased for you 
out of your savings or income . . - automatically. 
You can’t forget to save . ./-your-saving is done for 
you! And remember, U. S. Savings Bonds pay you 
4 dollars for every 3 invested, in ten years. 


Start planning your own retirement today! 


Automatic saving is sure saving - U.S. SAVINGS B ONDS 


&) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Never Before 
Such High Quality 
At Such Low Prices 


KLEENCUT 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


All Scissors meet the 
most exacting school 
requirements. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


World's 
largest manu- 
facturers of 
scissors and 
shears 


RULERS & 
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NOVELTY-CO., INC. 
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A work shop for teachers in Elementary School handcraft 


Classroom Conditions Favorable to 


Tere appears at the present 
time to be a marked increase in 
interest on the part of ‘elementary 
teachers in art as a means to general 
education, though not so .often 


perhaps in art, an ‘area of the cur-- 


riculum worthy in its own right. 
The interest in workshops conducted 
by other teachers and by super- 
visors, and in college courses offered 
after school hoars ‘and ‘during the 
summer session give ample evidence 
of a revived ‘enthusiasm for art 
education, or at least for the ma- 
terials or processes of art, and for 
art appreciation. 

What may be needed, however, is 
a genuine concern on the part of 


Art Education 


. LEON L: WINSLOW 


Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


teachers, for art as an area of edu- 
cative experience which has its own 

. unique contribution to make in the 
development of the child, a contri- 

‘ bution coordinate with that of 
language and social studies, for 
example, art as the expression of 
feeling and emotion. Activities, as 
such, should not be allowed to take 
over as ends in themselves, or “to 
make subject matter clear.’’ Al- 

, though art.should be established in 
thé school as ani entity, it should at 
the same time be an integrated out- 
growth of meaningful experience in 
which emotional and spiritual needs 
are met through the use and trans- 
formation of materials. 


The child’s art experiences should 
be more emotional and spiritual 
than factual and logical. Feeling as 
well as seeing should be stressed, 
and a close relationship established 
between the child’s art activities 
and his experiences. Most of the 
seeing should be that of the “inner 
eye” which young children and 
artists generally prefer to use. It 
should not be the analytic seeing 
employed by most visually minded 
adults. Seeing of the inner eye is 
synthetic and therefore creative. 
The results to be expected should be 
those only which are possible at the 
child’s own developmental level. It 
is for the teacher to stimulate the 
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Children of third grade art class at work on large picture to illustrate Carlin’s Park, Our Community. 


child to express himself in his own 
peculiar way, not according to 
preconceived adult ways. 

Consequently the successful 
teacher is more concerned with the 
development of children than with 
the production of exhibition pieces, 
is able to bring about and to main- 
tain in the classroom a friendly 
atmosphere in which respect is felt 
by all for the worth of all the indi- 
viduals within the group, including 
self-expression is brought to bear 
upon the wholesome development 
of all. In such a situation there is 
mutual, recognition of the purpose 
of art, with a resultant willingness 
to give more or less time and em- 
phasis as needed, to art in the daily 
classroom program. This should 
not preclude, however, the sched- 
uling of art along with the other 
areas. 

If these objectives are to be fully 
realized, the classroom itself should 
be adapted to the creative art pro- 


gram. Space should be available for 
the children to work comfortably 
both in small groups or as in- 


dividuals. Equipment should be 
suitable to accommodate the larger 
pupils as well as those of “average 


Children of second grade constructing paper animals in art class Ele- 


mentary School No. 


Baltimore. 
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size.” There should be room for 
taking care of unfinished work and 
finished work; provision made for 
the proper storage and effective use 
of a variety of art materials and of 
visual aids, in stimulating creative 
expression and for displaying pupils’ 
work, not only in the classroom, but 
in a central place in the school 
building as well. 

What then can the elementary 
teacher do to bring about these con- 
ditions favorable to pupil growth 
and development in art, and what 
should the teacher aim not to do? 

Obviously she should learn to 
know and to understand the child 
that she may be better able to guide 
him as an individual, remembering 
that he sees fhe world ‘‘from with- 
in’ and differently from the way he 
represents it in his drawings and 
paintings. She will be able to lead 
him to express ideas and feelings 
at his own level of development. and 
thus to obtain:satisfaction and con- 
fidence in his own achievement. In 
order to accomplish this she will 
need to identify herself with the 
child and to 
work as art without giving either 
unfavorable criticism or “‘correc- 
tion.” 

{t is for the teacher to motivate 
properly all art lessons connected 
with a unit of teaching, and to see 
that the creative experiences grow- 
ing out of them are properly acti- 
vated in order that the result may 
be worthy of the name of art, main- 
taining at the same time an atmos- 
phere of freedom and flexibility 
where the child is allowed to choose 
his own media and his own mode of 
expression. 

Conversely, the teacher should 
never take the child for granted 
assuming that his reactions to situa- 
tions will be reasonable and realistic. 
Nor should she prefer one child’s 
work over that of another, nor pro- 
vide color books to help him “‘de- 
velop a sense of color.”’ She will not 
permit copying anything, will not 
impose her ideas on the child. 

She will not interfere with the 
child’s choice of medium or mode of 
expression, will not deter the child, 
ever, from working out his own 


accept his creative 
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Kindergarten children enjoy making crayon drawings. 


ideas, but will ever be on the alert 
to help him, by discussion or dem- 
onstration. She will never touch the 
child’s work, which should in every 
sense..be his very own. Art as ex- 
perience Vital #6 the child himself is 
the art which we need in the school. 
All of the child’s creative expressions 
must be charged with feeling, and 
his planning “and fulfilling accom- 
plished by himself alone. 

It is proposéd that classroom con- 
ditions favorable to art education 
van best be achieved through an 
integrative curriculum in which art 
must be integrated with whatever 
it is integrated in life, for the cur- 
riculum cannot afford to be any- 
thing short of life itself, in which all 
areas together should constitute 
effective living. 

The art teacher’s primary task 
then must be to guide the building 
up of an emotionall¥ charged back- 
ground of experience, both vicarious 
and real, out of which emotional 
release and creative expression may 


be relied on to grow. What counts 
for most is that the experience shall 
be exciting, challenging. There must 
come about, on the part of the child, 
an inner urge for fulfillment and 
satisfaction; otherwise the result 
will be neither creative nor art, but 
merely perfunctory activity and a 
waste of time. 
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Easy-to-Make Toy 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of 


Here IS a very practical sug- 
gestion for a most inexpensive toy, 
which anyone can assemble — any 
aged group. As every mother knows, 
youngsters will often leave their 
more elaborate toys for something 
which they themselves have cre- 
ated, or which., playmates 
created. 

This easy-to-make toy consists of 
a series of tin cans brightly painted, 
plus a tiny spade or scoop. What fun 
your youngsters will have in bringing 
these cans to school, and assem- 
bling the outfit, and then, the 
painting! 

First, of course, the cans must 
have been opened with an opener 
that turns back the edges of the can 
when the top is removed, so there 
are no sharp edges. Then the cans 
must be washed thoroughly, remov- 
ing all paper and the spots of glue 
which hold the paper in place on the 
can. If the glue has become hard, 
as it sometimes does, a bit of steel 
wool will take it off. Tall lard cans, 
fruit juice cans, vegetable, pop corn, 
prepared baby foods, etc., make a 
nice assortment. 

For the outfit, there should be a 
series of about six cans which fit 
loosely into each other. It is a good 
plan to hold the painting days off 
intil there are enough cans as- 
sembled so that each member of the 
zroup has a ¢dpaplete set. He may 
not want it for himself, nor for a 


have 


Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


younger brother or sister, but he 
should be encouraged to join the 
group, by asking him to make one 
for some organization in need of toys 
— Welfare Centers, Children’s Hos- 
pitals, Playground Centers, ete. 

When everybody has a set ready 
(and they will help each other to 
assemble outfits —- in their eagerness 
to begin painting), see that the 
owner’s name is pasted on the in- 
side of each can of his set. This will 
prevent confusion later. The names 
can be washed off easily when the 
paint is dry. 

Use up left-over paints if you have 
any, but one small can from the 
dime store will paint two dozen or 
more cans. Another expedient is to 
call for left-over enamel paints from 
the homes. Most homes have some 
which they will be glad to con- 
tribute. 

The simplest way to do the paint- 
ing is to begin by covering the work 
table .with several layers of newspa- 
pers. Then, if. an accident, does 
occur, the top paper may be removed 
and crumpled, clean for the next 
man up. Have on the table — ONE 
can of paint and ONE brush! A 
flat one-inch brush is best, but not a 
necessity. 

If the group is quite young they 
probably have not used oil paints 
before. Explain to them that sleeves 
must be rolled back securely, as the 
easiest way to paint a can is to insert 
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one hand while painting with the 
other. As only the outside is.to be 
painted, care must be taken not to 
get any paint on the lovely gold or 
silver inside. When the side has 
been painted, slip from the hand 
gently and place can where it is to 
remain to dry. Hold firmly with 
popsicle stick or pencil, and paint 
the top. 

To avoid wasting paint, and to 
avoid accidents, it has been found 
best to have the one color, the one 
brush, and the one painter at the 
table at one time. It takes so little 
time to paint a can, the whole group 
can get one painted during a study 
period. Each can in the set should be 
a different color, the more brilliant 
the better, although one black one 
makes the set prettier. 

When the cans are dry, tack a 
piece of sandpaper to the table. Rub 
the open ends ‘of cans on the sand- 
paper, with a rotary motion — to 
remove any surplus paint which 
may have settled to the bottom. 
Many will not need this treatment. 
For a joker, remove both ends from 
one can, and paint like the rest. 
This produces a lot of chuckles from 
the wee folks, when, after patiently 
filling the cen with sand, it is lifted 
up with the discovery that the bot- 
tom is missing! 

How the little folks love to pour 
sand, even earth, from one can to 
the other. How they enjoy making 
towers with them, filled or unfilled. 
Laid flat, and partly filled to prevent 
rolling, they become cages for tiny 
animals, hangars for the small 
planes, or garages for the little cars 
and trucks. One may drag them 
about in his small cart, and deliver 
groceries. The bottomless one may 
become a culvert or bridge. Every 
active child will create uses for his 
own pleasure. 

The set is so compact, and takes 
up so little room, that it is ideal for 
beach or picnic. These little outfits 
make colorful additions for the 
bazaars of PTA, Red Cross, and the 
like. When there are older pupils in 
the same building, they can easily 
make scoops from tin cans — with 
their tin snips, and solder for the 
handle. 
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Clay 
Modeling 
in the 
Third 
Grade 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School 


University of Chicago 


In PICTURE I the third graders 
are absorbed and relaxed as each 
paints on the thing he has chosen to 
model — a black seal with a ball on 
his nose, a rabbit, a duck, a lady with 
a basket; a girl with a hat and muff. 
The clay models dried before they 
were painted. Clay is a wonderful 
medium for children in these times 
so tense in many ways. 

Pictures 2 and 3 show boys 
painting their models. They made a 
series of clay boats. Notice how 
absorbed they are in their painting. 
History becomes more alive when 
boys make boats of different kinds. 
When they worked on boat in Pic- 
ture 2, they were talking about 
Columbus. In Illustration 3 you see 
the oars for the Viking boat in the 
lower right corner of the picture. 

Illustration 4 shows a third grader 
modelling the correct way, by 
using both hands. The Indian he is 
modelling has feathers on his head 
and sits on a log. 

We have learned many things in 
our clay modeling work. Let us 
elaborate on each point. 1. The 
teacher must not be too critical of 
the finished product. Once a child 
was working very hard and becom- 
ing very discouraged as he said, 
“It doesn’t look like a dog.”’ The 
teacher said over and over, “I can 
see exactly what kind of dog it is.” 
At last she built up his confidence so 
that he liked his dog. Another 
teacher came into the room. She 
said, “Is that a horse?” The boy 
turned to the art teacher and said, 
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“T told you it was no good as a dog. 
You see Miss Brown thought it was 
a horse.”’ One of the teacher’s biggest 
tasks is to encourage children. When 
she sees something which can’t be 
recognized as a dog, cat or person, 
she doesn’t ask what it is. 

This practice seems to be followed 
in some schools — to let the children 
who model the best shaped things 
keep them and have the others 
muss up their results and put the 
clay back in the can. This procedure 
is very discouraging to some chil- 
dren. It seems to the writer that it 
would be better to have the children 
use the clay less often and let each 
child keep what he modeled unless 
he wants to put the clay back in the 
can. Some children who model 
crude things paint charming colors 
and designs on them. 

2. The children need plenty of 
clay so that their results won’t be 
too small. In modelling as in draw- 
ing and painting, children gain in 
freedom as they work on bigger 
pieces: of modelling. 

3. The teacher must not be over 
ambitious to have a clean room after 
a modelling lesson. In some public 
schools the janitors dominate the 
situation. They scold the teacher 
when*they find clay on the floor. 
They report the teacher to the prin- 
cipal. Obviously janitors should not 
affect school policies to the extent 
that they curb creative opportuni- 
ties for children. The schoolroom 
floor can be washed once a week. If 
the teacher needs to continually 
mention keeping clay off the floor 
the child works in a cramped manner 
and says to himself, “If everything 


Stick-tights, Beggar-ticks, and burrs 
And many plants besides, 

All eagerly await their chance 

To catch a few free rides. 


They dress their baby children up 
With finger-hooks that clutch, 
Then wait for something to come by 
That is just within their touch. 


has to be so neat I’ll not bother to 
model at all. Ill choose some clean 
work such as drawing with crayons. 

4. The children like to exhibit 
their work in the hall and label each 
piece. They like the praises of their 
friends who walk down the hall and 
give them compliments. 

5. No medium is better for child- 
development than clay. It should be 


Some Seeds Are Hitch-Hikers 


EDITH JO THORSON 


in every classroom where children 
work. 

Out of a piece of clay a child can 
make anything he wishes — an 
Octupus or a king, a silk worm or an 
elephant, a Mexican, a cotton pick- 
er, a professor or a clown. It is good 
for him to have an idea and work it 
out. His whole day is more worth 
while. 


Then eagerly they catch a_ hold 
And on their way they go, 

To settle in some new-found home, 
Where they can safely grow. 


Now when you give these seeds a ride, 
I wonder have you guessed, 

That you are giving each a chance 

To prove itself a pest. 
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The Circus in the Art Class 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


In THIS our America we cannot 
afford to neglect amusements as 
one of our heritages. Our great 
servant, electricity, and other power- 
ful forces, run the machines to make 
man free from drudgery and to give 
him some leisure time. The proper 
use of the time, to derive the most 
in amusement from it, is a matter 
to be considered in our edecational 
program. 

It is never too early to begin lead- 
ing the children to make the best 
use of their free time. They will 
learn that entertainment and amuse- 
ment may be passive or active and 
that the human being needs some of 
each. 

During this new school year we 
will look at kinds of amusements 
and celebrations for holidays. Many 
children come back to school in 
September with a very keen memory 
of The Circus. Styles have changed 
in circuses, fairs, and carnivals as 
in everything else. Many teachers 
have found it expedient to renew 
their acquaintance with these forms 
of amusement. We are sometimes 
treated to the old fashioned circus, 
and it is the kind that is in the 
children’s story books. The perform- 
ing elephants, the prancing horses 
with their waving plumes and their 
daring lady riders, the trapeze per- 
formers swinging through the air, 
and the clowns tumbling, stumbling, 
rolling, and somersaulting are still 
capturing youthful hearts. 

The children who have recently 
seen or heard of such a circus find it 
great fun to translate the scenes, 
colored with their emotions, onto 
paper with crayons, chalk or paints. 

One teacher suggested to her 
fourth grade pupils that they make 
a miniature circus for a peep show. 
Since no round hat box was imme- 
diately available, one child brought 
a box fully thirty inches square and 
about ten inches high. This was fun, 

though a smaller box would have 
served the purpose. The teacher 
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placed within this box a long strip of 
oak tag paper ten inches high. 

The paper bends readily and still 
keeps its circular shape around the 
inside of the box. She cut a round 
hole in the lid and pasted orange 
tissue paper over this twenty inch 
space. Then a small hole only an 
inch and a half across was made in 
one side of the box about half way 
up. This permitted a child to peep 
in with one eye close to this peep 
hole. 

When the children peeped they 
saw a wonderful setting for a circus. 
The colored paper at the top gave 
the impression of a hot August day 
under the big tent. 

They planned their circus. Of 
course they must have an audience, 
so on strips of drawing paper they 
drew heads of people in rows. The 
heads were then cut out around the 
top but the people remained shoulder 
to shoulder on one strip of paper. 
After many of these strips were 
prepared they were pasted on the 
inside of the box beginning at the 
top. Each new row added, over- 
lapped the one above until the cir- 
cular walls were covered with spec- 
tators. 

Now that the audience was seated 
and waiting, the pupils drew ele- 
phants, camels, horses, monkeys and 
every other animal that might be 
found in a circus. They drew circus 
people, the clowns, the trainers, the 
rope walkers, and the trapeze ar- 
tists. Each figure was cut out 
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separately. Now the children had 
the problem of making their circus 
people stand up. Since the teacher 
left this responsibility with the 
children, they invented many ways. 
Some pasted a strip of stiff paper 
on the back of each figure, others 
cut the figure leaving a bit of the 
paper to bend back, while others 
cut out the figures double with the 
closed part at the top. Their interest 


in the project had been sufficient to 
bring out much inventive ability. 

Ned drew three rings inside on 
the floor of the box which had been 
covered with tan paper to simulate 
sand and sawdust. The horses and 
animals were arranged around the 
rings. 

Jimmy was the ingenious boy 
who tied a thread across the top of 
the box, then’ tied a pair of threads 
from this spring, which were fastened 
to the ends of a burnt match. Now 
he had the trapeze and had only to 
fasten the performer securely to the 
trapeze. Any slight shake of the 
box or a gentle breeze sent the little 
man flying through the air above 
the elephants and horses. 

After a few weeks of work, and 
after all of the other classes of the 
building had seen the Peep-show, 
the pupils of the fourth grade were 
eager to take out the circus and 
prepare to represent a Halloween 
party. 

A third grade group made pic- 
tures that showed the different 
attractions at a circus and put these 
pictures together to form a book. 
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Since a sentence was lettered at the 
bottom of each picture, the children 
went back to the book quite often 
to read the lines and to see their 
pictures again. 

Another third grade limited them- 
selves to clowns, as the most interest- 
ing part of a circus. They planned 
to make only the heads and shoul- 
ders. They had to do some thinking 
to have the heads a proper size to 
fit well on the page. 

An interesting way to make the 
clown figure and to have him in 
action is to put five dots on the edge 
of the sheet of paper. Place at least 
one dot on each edge, which would 
leave two dots on one edge. Dots 
in corners, or in the exact middle of 
one edge are not so good as dots at 
irregular intervals. 

When each child has placed his 
dots, no two alike, the teacher asks 
them to imagine the head, two 
hands and two feet each touching 
one of the dots. They will find that 
the obvious arrangement — head 
at the top, hands at the sides, and 
two feet at the bottom is not the 
most interesting one. By having the 
head and one hand at one side the 
clown stoops in an interesting and 
unusual way. 

Learning that the obvious is not 
always the most interesting, is useful 
and can be referred to in many 
subsequent lessons. 

One third grade chose the Merry- 
Go-Round as the principal attrac- 
tion of a carnival. Making the 
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horses so they appeared to be going 
around in a ring was a challenge. 
Each child puzzled it out for him- 
self. If the teacher had said, “Here 
is a way to show the horses going 
round in a ring,” and then drawn it 
on the board or shown pictures of 
Merry-Go-Rounds the problem 
would have been solved in a jiffy — 
by the teacher. But all incentive for 
thinking would have vanished, and 
the real reason for the art lesson 
would have been defeated. 

OUR PURPOSE IN TEACHING 
ART IS TO ENCOURAGE AND 
INSPIRE THE CHILDREN TO 
THINK — THE PURPOSE IS 
NOT TO SHOW THEM HOW TO 
DRAW. 

The children in the city may 
attend different kinds of circuses, 
carnivals, exhibitions and parades. 
The Police Circus in a convention 
hall or in an arena often take the 
place of the big tent circus. The 
amusement parks, too, take on the 
nature of a circus. All of these 
are grist for the mill of the children’s 
self-expression. 

The youngster in the country will 
see the kind of carnival that the 
oldsters never knew. Farm organi- 
zations, church groups, American 
Legion, and many other groups have 
fairs or carnivals to make money for 
some special purpose. All of these 
make good subjects for the art 
lesson. 

The teacher will want to use the 
interesting subject of the circus for 
writing and reading lessons as well 
as art lessons. When the pictures are 
made, or the circus worked out in a 
three dimensional composition the 
children will be steeped in “readi- 
ness” to write or dictate stories 
about the subject. In the second 
and third grades the children may 
be able to print or write their own 


Proper Eating Habits 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Drink a glass of milk, 


Eat fruit with every meal, 
<at vegetables both cooked and raw, 
And see how well you feel! 


stories, each child to the extent of 
his ability. The teacher will not be a 
perfectionist in criticising the pic- 
ture or the outward form of the 
story. The thought that the child 
has, is of so much value that it 


should not be hindered with too 
much stress on penmanship, spelling, 
or letter formation. 

If the teacher has access to a wire 
recorder the children can occasion- 
ally tell their stories on the wire in 
place of writing them on paper. 
Later when the story is played back 
for the child, he can judge it for 
himself. Unless a piece of work can 
be self-criticised and evaluated, it 
has not worth much as education. 
Did he make himself clear? Would a 
new pupil know what he _ was 
describing? Does he see some place 
where he could improve his way of 
telling a story? Was it toe long? too 
short? too much repetition? 

The wire recorder, in many places, 
has not been used in all of its possi- 
bilities. Simply testing voices, catch- 
ing radio programs to be played 
back, and singing in groups, is a 
slight beginning. 

And always the teacher will put 
up the drawings where the child 
can see his from a distance and 
among the others. Holding his work 
up for the others to see is not suffi- 
cient for self criticism. 
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e 
Crayon Etchings 
GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Crayon etchings are not only 
a means of using up scraps of cray- 
ons, but also an interesting problem 
for children. 

The process is simple. Choose 
fairly smooth paper. With lower 
grade children it is advisable to use 
only 2 colors. (Here is a chance for a 
little disguised color lesson.) They 
choose 2 colors thet go well to- 
gether — one being a light color, the 
other dark. The paper is then cov- 
ered with a heavy layer of the lighter 
color and then covered with a layer 
of the darker. 

Choice of sketch now is, of course, 
dependent upon the idea in the 
mind of the child at the time. I 


have seen one class of 25 with 25 
different ideas. (Trees, birds, flow- 
ers, animals, airplanes, snowmen, 
snowscenes, country scenes, people 
in action, etc., etc.) 

The next step is to scrape away 
certain portions with pen, knife, 
pointed end of paint brush, scissors, 
or the like. The scraping will remove 
the top color and the bottom color 
will be exposed. Scraping may be 
done on whole large areas, in fine 
line, or cross-hatch work. Results 
are interesting. The problem is one 
of the handling of instruments for 
lower grades (and fun for them) but 
may be a real technique for older 
children. 
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They watched the Fire Department fight a fire at the 
house across the street from school. 


Our Neighborhood 


(A Social Studies Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


September, when there are new children in the.group, 
when, perhaps, it may even be the teacher’s first year 
there, is an ideal time to study the neighborhood and the 
helpers who live in it. 

OBJECTIVES: 

To help the boys and ‘tii learn to respect the prop- 
erty rights of others. 

To guide them in finding challenging interests. near 
the school. 

To stimulate a desire for attractive surroundings and 
a willingness to work to improve the environment. 

To develop within the children a realization of the 
relationship of the home, school, and community. 

To lead them to a greater understanding of how the 
people in the neighborhood — our friends — help us. 
APPROACHES: 

Observing the city department repairing a street in 
the vicinity of the school. 

Going to Ruth’s home to take turns swinging in. her 
rope swing and riding her new tricycle. 

Visiting an apple orchard at the.parents’ invitation 
and each child enjoying the experience of picking an 
apple. 

Seeing gardens.where the flowers which make the 
school room attractive came from. - 

Watching workmen building a new house. 

Going to Jack’s home to see his dog do the tricks that 
he has taught him during the summer. 

Talking about the work of the milkman. 

Going with the postman on his route. 

ACTIVITIES: : 

Watching apples being packed at Shirley’ s eae 

Observing the city street en repairing roads 
near the school. é 
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Back at school working on a section of the playground 
carrying on “road repairs.’’ Mixing concrete for patch- 
ing the road, of sand and water; smoothing out the 
“patches” with a play steam roller; and blocking off the 
road which is being repaired. 

Walking to the walnut tree south of the school to 
watch.a squirrel. 

Seeing the film, ““Gray Squirrel.” 

Playing in Clarence’s store which his mother had 
helped him build in a corner of the kitchen. 

From the schoolroom windows seeing the fire de- 
partment fight a fire at the house across the street. 

Visiting the fire station. 

Seeing the film, ““The Firemen,” and the filmstrip, 
“The Fire Department.” 

Observing the work done on a new house two blocks 
from school in various stages of construction. 

Taking turns riding Judy’s pony. 

Watching Lucretia’s daddy milk the goat and’ en- 
joying a sip of the milk. 

Posting a letter at the corner mail box. 

Having science classes out of doors. 

In flower garden, learning about three kinds of fall 
flowers. 

Re-living their activities in the neighborhood through 
easel paintings, chalk and crayon drawings, creative 
stories, poems, plays, songs, and rhythms. 

Browsing through books at the branch library to find 
stories, pictures, and poems about our neighborhood 
workers. 

Learning about the Work Car on the street car track. 

Buying a pumpkin at the grocery store. 

Watching Eloise’s puppy do tricks. 

Seeing the film, ‘Care of Pets.” 

Having cocoa and animal crackers in the kitchen of 
the home room mother. 

Seeing the film strip, ““Mother Cares for the Fam- 
ily.”’ 

Dramatizing the work of the neighborhood helpers: 


Crayon drawing of « one of the “helpers in the neigh- 
borhood 
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. grocer, doctor, fireman, policeman, postman, mailman, 
delivery boy, druggist, marketman, iceman, milkman. 
Enjoying the filmstrip, “Father Works for the Fam- 


ily. 
Walking along a country road in the neighborhood, 
crossing a narrow bridge; then following a path through 
a field, and, as they go, picking yellow wild flowers and 
counting yellow butterflies. Talking about how the 
color YELLOW adds to the beauty of everything in 
the fall: yellow butterflies, yellow goldenrod, yellow of 
the black-eyed Susans and sunflowers. 

Collecting acorns and other nuts to feed our neigh- 
borhood squirrels during the winter. 

Talking with the policeman about safety rules. 

Seeing the films: “Safety at Home,” and “Safety 
“Patrol”; and the filmstrips: “How to Act Safely,” 

“Goofy Things To Do,” ““How to be Careful at Home,” 
‘“*How to be Careful in Our Neighborhood,” and ““The 
Policeman.”’ 

Playing in the neighborhood park: running up and 
down hills, playing train on the sliding board; and play- 
ing The Three Billy Goats Gruff on a fallen tree that 
looks like a bridge. 

Enjoying stories, poems, and songs about neighbor- 
hood heipers. 

Seeing the -filmstrip, “Shopping in Our Neighbor- 
hood.” 

OUTCOMES: 

We feel that the boys and girls have within them- 
selves, as much as is possible at their age, some feeling 
of: 

Appreciation of the services rendered by the people 
of our neighborhood. 

Realization of the close relationship between the 
school and the neighborhood. 

Understanding of their own environment so that 
they can live in better adjustment with other people. 


The boys and girls took turns riding Judy’s pony. 
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Crayon drawing of the home of Nancy, the new girl in 
the neighborhood. 


Habits of practicing fair play, cooperation, courtesy, 
close observation and good judgment. 

Love of outdoor life. 

Interest in where their friends live. 

Respect for the property rights of others. 
POEMS, STORIES, AND SONGS TO CHOOSE 
FROM: 

POEMS 

From SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UMBRELLA, 
published by The Macmillan Co., New York 

“The Shiny Little House’? by Nancy M. Hayes 

“Animal Crackers” by Christopher Morley 

“Whisky Frisky’ —- Author Unknown 

“Familiar Friends” by James S. Tippett 

“The Hens” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

“Mrs. Peck-Pigeon”’ by Eleanor Farjeon 

“The Milkman” by S. O’Sullivan 

“The Milk-Cart Pony” by Eleanor Farjeon 

“Counters” by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

“General Store” by Rachel Field 

“Choosing Shoes” by Ffrida Wolfe 

“Stop — Go” by Dorothy Baruch 

“Trains” by James S. Tippett 
From MY POETRY BOOK by Hubbard, Carlisle, 
Ferris 

“Song for a Little House” by Christopher Morley 

“The Woodpecker” by Elizabeth Roberts 

“The Rabbit” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

“A Friend in the Garden” by Juliana Ewing 

“The Gardener” by Robert Louis Stevenson 
From TAXIS AND TOADSTOOLS by Rachel Field 

*“Houses”’ 

“The Toy Shop” 

“The Animal Store” 

“The Florist Shop” 
From WHAT DADDIES DO by Robert Livingston, 
pub. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 

“The Postman” 

“The Farmer” 
From ON THE ROAD by Marjory Hardwick, Pub. 
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Grossett and Dunlap 
“The Milk Truck” 
“Taxi! Taxi!” 
“The Limousine”’ 
“Delivery Truck” 
“The Mail Truck” 
STORIES 
Beskow, Elsa — PELLE’S NEW SUIT — Translated 
by Marion Letcher Woodburn — Published by 
Harper and Brothers — New York 
AUNT GREEN, AUNT BROWN, AND AUNT 
LAVENDAR 
Bishop, Claire Huchet — THE FIVE CHINESE 
BROTHERS — Ill. by Kurt Wiese Pub. Cad- 
mus E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Brock, Emma — To Market! To Market! 
Brooks, Leslie — JOHNNIE CROW’S GARDEN — 
1946 — Pub. Frederick Warne & Co. 
Bryan — FRIENDLY LITTLE JONATHAN — 
Published by Dodd Mead 
Bryant, Sara Cone — EPAMINONDAS AND HIS 
AUNTIE — Ill. by Inez Hogan — Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Burton, Virginia Lee — THE LITTLE HOUSE 
Davis, Alice Vaught — TIMOTHY TURTLE — IIl. 
by Guy Brown Wiser — Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York 
Flack, Marjorie ASK MR. BEAR — Published 
by Macmillan Co. 
ANGUS AND THE CAT — Pub. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 
ANGUS AND THE DUCK 
THE STORY OF PING 
Hader, Berta and Elmer 
Pub. Oxford Univ. Press 
Hanna, Anderson, Gray — SUSAN’S NEIGHBORS 
— Scott, Foresman, and Co. 
Lenski, Lois — THE LITTLE FIRE ENGINE 
THE LITTLE AUTO 
Lindman, Maj. — SNIPP, SNAPP, SNURR 
FLICKA, RICKA, DICKA 
McCloskey, Robert — MAKE WAY FOR DUCK- 
LINGS 
Mitchell, Lucy Sprague — “‘How Spot Found A Home” 
from the HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK — 
Published by Dutton 
Potter, Beatrix — THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 
Seuss, Dr. — AND TO THINK THAT I SAW IT ON 
MULBERRY STREET 
Walker, Helen — DADDIES, What They Do All Day 
— Pictures by Roger Duvoisin — 1946 — Pub. 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co. 
SONGS 
From THE SING AND PLAY BOOK by Ethel Crown- 
inshield — Pub. by The Boston Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
“Walking Down the Street” 
“Fireman” 


“The Milk Man” 


WHIFFY MCMANN — 
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After the walk to Ruth’s home to see her pet rabbit and 
feed him carrots, Roger painted this picture. 


“The Traffic Policeman” 
“The Fire Engine” 
“Whod” 

“Walking in the Sunshine” 

From LISTEN AND SING — The World of Music - 
Mabelle Glemm — Published by Ginn and Co. 
Chicago 
“In the Garden” — Marjorie Knapp 
“My Policeman’ — Rose Fyleman 
“Two Gardens” — Susanna Myers 
“Shopping” — Laura E. Richards 
“Traffic Lights” — Elizabeth Garrett 
“Our Store’ — Kathleen Malone 
“Market Day in Town” — Mary Root Kern 
“The Busy Postman’? — Annette Wynne 
“The Toy Shop” — Mary Jason 
“The Traffic Policeman” — Ethel Crowninshield 
“Ragman” — William Bowers 
“The Weather Man” — Kathleen Malone 
“The Fire Engine’’ — Ethel Crowninshield 

From SING-A-SONG — The World of Music — Pub. 
Ginn and Co. 

“Early in the Morning’ — Hope Ann Rhodes 

“The Big Policeman” — Mary Smith 

“The Milkman’” — Ethel Crowninshield 

“The Firemen” — Mary Jason 

““How Are You?” — Hope Ann Rhodes 

“Animal Crackers” — Mary Smith 

“The Woodpecker’ — Helena D. Koletzke and C. D. 

Daniel 

“I’ve Lost My Bat and Ball” — Hope Ann Rhodes 

“At the Station” — Suzanna Myers 

“The Carpenter’ — Marion Flexner 

“Make Believe’ — Mary Smith 

“Hippity Hop to the Baker’s Shop” 

‘Please, Mamma!’’ — Carol Fuller 

“Here Comes A Caller’ — Ethel Crowninshield 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Show and Tell 


JUANITA ROSE HIXSON 


Based on interviews with Mr. M. G. Bowden, principal of Wooldridge Elementary School, Austin, 
Texas, and with teachers of first, second, and third grades, who have “Show and Tell” periods in 


their class activity. 


Cupren of grade school age 
make up a great part of the popu- 
lation of the world. And children, 
like adults, like to talk. But getting 
them to talk in an organized manner 
in front of other people is something 
entirely different from letting them 
talk at home to people they are 
accustomed to being around —- un- 
less they like what they’re talking 
about. 

Wooldridge Elementary School in 
Austin, Texas, along with many 
other schools in the nation, began 
solving this problem three years ago 
through a “Show and Tell’ period, 
conducted almost every day in the 
first, second, and third grades. Dur- 
ing this period the students show or 
tell something they find interesting 
to the class, and do it in a way to 
hold the interest of the class. 

And seldom has anyone hesitated 
to get up in front of the class and 
talk. If they are nervous at first, the 
nervousness passes quickly —- be- 
cause they are talking about some- 
thing they like, something they 
know about, which is the reason for 
the success of “Show and Tell.” In 
fact, the children are so interested in 
this activity that it would go on all 
day if the teacher would permit it. 

The benefit the children receive 
from this period is quite evident. As 
they listen to another child speak, 
they begin to pick up bits of 
knowledge which will cause them to 
want to learn more details of the 
subject. One child had talked about 
a rock and said that he thought it 
was a fossil. When class discussion 
began, many of the children said it 
didn’t look like a fossil to them. So 
they asked their teacher to do a 
little research on the _ problem. 
Finally the whole class —- and the 
teacher — became so _ interested 
that they took a trip to a museum, 
learned more about fossils, and be- 
came interested in other rocks and 
articles in the museum. 


One thing leads to another. 
There’s no end to the value of 
“Show and Tell.” Students become 
interested in each other, and in 
talking in front of other people. 
They are more observant of things 
about them. They learn correct 
speech patterns — construction of 
their sentences, use of phrases, 
clauses, verbs, nouns. And they 
learn correct posture. 

All sorts of things are brought to 
class for the children to show and 
talk about — books, dolls, rocks 
(one of the favorites), canaries, 
fish, turtles, model toys — prac- 
tically anything you can think of. 
They are kept in the room for a day 
or so and then taken back home by 
the students. Some things are 
brought, however, that you wouldn’t 
think of. For example. a little girl 
was called on to talk to the class. 
“Well, I can’t do it right now,” she 
said. “But when you hear a knock 
on the door, then I will.’’ A little 
later, there was a knock, and the 
little girl ran to the door -- and in 
walked a woman with a baby in her 
arms. 

“Now I’m ready for my talk,” 
said the little girl. “This is my 
mother and my baby sister!” (The 
baby did NOT stay “a day or so,”* 
much to the regret of the children.) 

Many animals are brought to 
class, such as snakes, worms (which 
the students always want to meas- 
ure), and cats, one of which was 
said to have monkey blood because 
of the way it grabbed things with 
its paws! It was supposed to have 
come directly from Siam. And a 
very unusual animal was a possum 
with her babies. Even parts of 
animals are brought, such as the 
skull of a cow, which one boy had 
found in a forest, and an eagle’s 
claw which came from Alaska. 

Another favorite with the students 
is records. A polka record was 
played and the “speaker” danced 


the polka to the full length of the 
record, without missing a step. Of 
course, by the time the record 
ended, he was pretty much out of 
breath. 

Sometimes a student will bring 
something that isn’t exactly as odd 
or unusual as it is unexpected. One 
little boy had cut his hand; the 
doctor had taken several stitches in 
it — and the little boy became one 
of the most popular boys of the 
week at “Show and Tell.” 

Hobbies also have an important 
part on the program. Not only do 
they hold the class’s attention, but 
they also encourage other children 
to develop interest in hobbies of 
their own. Even second-graders have 
stamp collections, button collec- 
tions (which one student had ar- 
ranged on a black velvet cloth to 
show up the beauty of the buttons), 
and coin collections. 

The work of these show and tell 
periods is often, but not necessarily, 
tied in with the regular unit work of 
other class study. When the class 
was learning about transportation, 
many children brought model air- 
planes, cars, and electric trains. And 
often reference books are brought in 
for the teacher to read to the class 
about subjects dealing with the unit 
of work. 

Pictures cause a great sensation at 
“Show and Tell.” Pictures taken on 
trips of places of interest all along 
the way are brought back to show 
the class, such as some of Wash- 
ington’s monument, Mount Vernon, 
Yellowstone National Park, Carls- 
bad Caverns, the Alamo — pictures 
from all over the United States. 
Some of the children had taken a 
trip to Mexico and had folders from 
cities in that country. Without 
realizing it these students learn 
history and geography in a much 
easier and more interesting way 
than reading about it in a book. 

Often pictures of the children’s 
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friends or parents or pets are brought 
to class. Many times a picture is 
named, such as one of the little boy 
all dressed up in his new boots and 
playing at his new desk. The class 
named it “At Home at Play.” He 
was disappointed — he wanted it to 
be called something about a cow- 
boy! Another picture was of a child’s 
father dressed up as a woman, for a 
part in a play. But the most popular 
one was a hand painting of “Cus- 
ter’s Last Stand.” It was the at- 
traction of all classes until the end of 
the day, when the teacher begged 


the student who brought it to take 
it home if she expected it to stay in 
one piece. Students crowded around 
it all day and would have caused 
damage to it if it were kept any 
longer. 

As these children learn to give 
their talks, they look for ways to 
keep the class interested as they 
speak. They find that if their sub- 
ject is very outstanding and unusual, 
they become the center of attrac- 
tion for the rest of the day — and to 
a child, nothing is better than a 
little attention! 


“The Children’s Poet” 


is Honored 
PEARL BROWN BRANDS 


You HAVE sailed o’er the 
crystal seas with Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod. You have listened to the 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
eat each other up in their terrible 
duel. You have carried away marsh- 
mallows, gumdrops and peppermint 
canes from The Sugar Plum Tree. 
You have waited for the Rock-a-By 
Lady from Hushaby Street to come 
bringing poppy dreams. 

You love the poems that tell 
about these fanciful things. All boys 
and girls do. And you feel that some- 
how the person who has written such 
wonderful verses about your make- 
believe-land is your very own poet. 
So he is. 

Eugene Field, who wrote of The 
Sugar Plum Tree and The Rock-a- 
By Lady and The Fishermen Three, 
has long been called ‘““The Children’s 
Poet.” Boys and girls everywhere 
have claimed him. They have felt 
that he has written lullabies and 
fairy tales for them in just about the 
most charming way possible. 

Because of this feeling toward 
Eugene Field, children have honored 
him in many ways during the years 
past. Adults, too, have honored 
him, not only for his delightful 
poems but also for his fine newspaper 
writings. 


This year — throughout the year 
— Eugene Field will be remembered 
very often, because this year marks 


THE EUGENE FIELD SHRINE 
634 South Broadway 
St. Louis, Missouri 
The Birthplace of Eugene Field 
Open to the Public since 1937 
Photo, St. Louis Board of Education 
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the one hundredth since he was 
born. He died in the year<1895. 

In the cities of Chicago, Denver. 
and St. Louis, there are splendid 
memorials to Eugene Field, which 
many people, of all ages, enjoy 
visiting. 

A beautiful life-size statue of The 
Rock-a-By Lady of Mr. Field’s 
poem stands in Lincoln Park in 
Chicago. Miles away, in the city of 
Denver, there is a lovable statue of 
the poet’s Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod who sailed off in a wooden shoe. 
“The Fishermen Three’ are shown 
in their dream boat, with the water 
of a marble fountain as their “‘crystal 
seas.’’ This memorial is close by the 
Eugene Field Library, in Denver's 
Washington Park. 

Two houses in which Mr. Field 
lived have been set aside as me- 
morials to him. The house in St. 
Louis in which the poet was born is 
open as a museum, called “The 
Eugene Field Shrine.” Here, visitors 
may see many of the things that 
belonged to Mr. Field and Mrs. 
Field. 

It is interesting that children gave 
money to help pay for the Birth- 
place Shrine and the Rock-a-By 
Lady statue. School children from 
all over the country gave pennies to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars 
to help pay for the statue. 

The house in which Eugene Field 
lived for a time in Denver is now 


library. This 
library is a general one. But, as 
might be expected, it is one which 
contains the finest collection there 
is of writings that have to do with 
the poet. 

The story of the Eugene Field 
Library is like one out of the poet’s 
own writing book. This memorial is 
very much as the poet himself might 
have fancied. 


used as a_ branch 


The library-house is small but 
very attractive, with shade trees 
clustered about and with its rooms 
arranged oh! so home-like. It looks 
like just the place for boys and girls 
to come to read and dream “of 
wonderful sights that be.”’ 
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THE EUGENE FIELD BRANCH LIBRARY, Denver, Colorado. Established 1930, The Poet’s Old Home. (Photo, O. Roach). 


The Eugene Field Branch Library 


When Eugene Field lived in the ful statue in all this land than the Chicago’s Lincoln Park. The 

little house, however, it was not in Rock-a-By Lady statue that is in sculptor —- Mr. Edward McCartan 
the beautiful park where it is now 
located. At that time, the little 
house was in the midst of the city of 
Denver, except that in those days 
Denver was not big like it is now. 
What happened was that gradually 
the town grew around and about the 
little house in which Mr. Field had 
once lived and dreamed. And in 
order to make room for one more 
place of business downtown, the 
little house was to be torn down. 

But just when it seemed certain 
that the little Field house was 
going to be torn down, a Denver 
lady bought it. This lady loved the 
poems of Eugene Field so much that 
she wanted the little house kept for 
all time in honor of him. And so she 
gave the little house to the city of 
Denver to be used as a memorial to 
Mr. Field. 

Still, the little house had to be 
moved out of the midst of the city. 

So, it was moved just as it was toa 

pleasant spot in Washington Park. 

Then it was repaired and equipped virgata ee 
as a branch library, which had long 
been needed in that district of the 

city. 

The other memorials to Eugene THE ROCK-A-BY LADY MONUMENT 
Field are very interesting too. in Lincoln Park, Chicago 


Erected in 1922 
Certainly there is no more fanci- Photo, The Chicago Park District 
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of New York — was so well able to 
make a beloved lullaby come to life. 

The Rock-a-By Lady is shown asa 
life-size fairy Lady hovering over 
two sleepy children. She appears 
ready to drop onto them the dream 
poppies which she holds in her 
fingertips. And carved right there, 
on the base of the statue, in picture 
and in verse, are some of the dreams 
the Rock-a-By Lady’s poppies bring. 

There are pictures of The Sugar 
Plum Tree and The Fishermen 
Three, with the first lines of the 
poems that tell about them. There 
is a picture of a child on a flying 
horse, with the line, “Oh, what a 
wonderful horse is the Fly-Away 
Horse!” Another line pictured is 
“When a feller has been wicked an’ 
sees things at night.” 

Thus, the Rock-a-By Lady statue 
brings to mind many of Eugene 
Field’s poems of childhood. And 
that is exactly the reason why the 
sculptor chose this poem as the one 
to be put into stone. 

Many other poems written by Mr. 
Field are as much loved as the ones 
suggested by the Rock-a-By Lady 
statue. “Little Boy Blue” has been 
a special favorite through the years. 
And there are many others in 


Field’s books of children’s poems — 
“With Trumpet. and Drum” and 
“Poems of Childhood.” 

Perhaps Eugene Field could write 
so well for children because he 
loved boys and girls so much — not 
just his own but all boys and girls. 
He loved animals too. And he had 
an ability all his own for seeing the 
fun, the wonder, the beauty, the 
unusual, in things. 

Eugene Field was interested in 
owning curious things of many 
kinds. In fact, he was so interested 
that he made collections of such 
articles as wood carvings, rings, 
dolls, mechanical toys, walking 
canes, bottles, etchings, theatre pro- 
grams, bells and china. 

These articles and many others 
which Mr. Field collected are on 
display in the Birthplace Shrine, in 
St. Louis. How these curios must 
have appealed to Mr. Field! With 
what delight he bought them and 
handled them! 

As people pause to honor Eugene 
Field this year — one hundred 
years since his birth — perhaps 
they will catch something of this 
great poet’s joy every day in the 
“wonderful sights that be’’ around 
and about. 


The Social Side of It 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


In one of the local elementary 
schools, a very fine experiment has 
been carried on for some months. 

After careful observation by the 
teachers on the playground duty 
during the regular recess periods, it 
was discovered that various children 
of different ages from all of the 
grades, seemed literally to stand 
apart from the groups to which they 
ordinarily belonged. In spite of 
efforts to encourage the children to 
join others in their play, they still 
remained on the outer edge. Their 
reasons for this attitude were the 
usual ones. 

“T don’t feel like playing.” 

“I don’t like the games they are 
playing.” 


“There’s no one to play with.” 
“They push me around and tease 


me. 


“My mother says they play too 
rough and tear my clothes.” 

Apparently, unless some school 
authority intervened, these -par- 
ticular children remained aloof, they 
chose to be alone, and wanted no 
interference. 


After many teacher conferences 
and P.T.A. discussions, an interest- 


ing program was adopted. It worked 
somewhat in this way. 


The oldest group, in this case, 
the sixth grade boys and girls vol- 
unteered (and please note all this 
was voluntary on the part of the 
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children) to serve as leaders on the 
playground. 

Each leader was assigned to a 
lower grade. For example, let us say 
Betty was to be the leader of the 
first grade girls for one week and 
Billy was given a similar task with 
the first grade boys. 

When the leaders were chosen, 
usually by their classmates, they 
had to qualify for the position by 
receiving an O.K. from the principal 
and teacher stating that they were 
worthy of the job, had good scho- 
lastic standing, a high grade of 
good sportsmanship and ability to 
lead. 

These leaders then met with the 
physical education instructor, who 
outlined with them the type of 
games best suited to each grade. 
As a rule the games would be the 
same as had already been taught the 
same group previous to this time. 
When the leaders knew exactly how 
and what to teach, they were con- 
sidered ready to go. 

At the ringing of the first bell, for 
instance, Betty would quietly leave 
her own classroom and go to the 
door of the first grade room. There 
the teacher would say, “Betty is 
going to play with you girls this 
morning, SO as soon as you're ready 
please meet Betty outside on the 
playground.” 

Betty then proceeded to the play- 
ground to wait for her group. Know- 
ing the games with which they were 
familiar, she allowed them to choose 
their favorites. This activity was 
carried out only in the mornings. In 
the afternoons the children were 
allowed to go their own way, but it 
later was proved that the childien 
had so much fun playing together 
in the mornings that they volun- 
tarily continued in the afternoons. 

When this program had been in 
effect for some weeks, we made a 
rather personal investigation. These 
conclusions were reached. 

The leaders enjoyed the honor of 
being chosen. 

They liked the feeling of being 
needed as a part of the school rou- 
tine. 

The children liked the idea of 
playing games together. Those who 
formerly stayed outside looking on. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


To the teacher: The purpose of this series of lessons is to develop ideas of conservation by presenting 
experiences in which children can participate. Since conditions and resources differ in various parts 
of the country, the lessons can be suggestive only. 


Everyone is busy! 

The kitchen smells so good. 

Mother is making jelly. 

Brother picks the bunches of grapes. 


Sister washes the grapes and picks 
them off the stems. 


Mother boils them and strains the 
juice. 
Then she puts sugar into the juice and s - 
Soon we shall have glasses of good 3 x 
fresh jelly. 


1. Definition of Conservation — “to preserve, to protect, to guard, to care for.” 

2. How are fruits and vegetables conserved? (Draw as much information from the class as 
possible.) 

Apples — canned, dried, evaporated, made into jelly, butter and conserve. 

Pears, Peaches, Grapes and Plums cared for in much the same way. 

‘Tomatoes — canned, preserved and made into juice. 

Cucumbers — pickled. 

Pumpkins, Squash, Potatoes and Turnips put in the cellar to be cooked later. 

Beets — canned, pickled or put in the cellar. 


Continue with other local fruits and vegetables. If time permits explain the frozen method of 
conservation with shipping in refrigerator cars. Compare costs of home conservation with store 
canned fruits and fresh vegetables. 

Personal Experiences 


Bring in samples of dried and evaporated fruits. Compare — bring in cans of fruit. Have pupils 
tell how mother canned these. What part did they have in the work. 


Plan a party to tell another class how fruit is conserved. Make apple sauce or jelly to serve on 
crackers for refreshments. Make the importance of conservation the central idea of each report. 
Conclusions to be Reached 

~ 1. A careful family conserves fruits and vegetables. Food is excellent and cost is less than buy- 
ing fresh foods later. 

2. Most.foods can be conserved. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Mother Nature’s Conser- 
vation (Reading Lesson) 


Sometimes the earth is called Mother 
Nature. 


Trees, shrubs and plants are her 
children. 


Wind, rain, frost and snow are her 
helpers. 


The sun is an important helper. 


Mother Nature believes in 
conservation. 


Many trees and plants produce seeds. — 
These are scattered in different ways. 


Mother Nature helps the little plants 
to grow. 


1. Where do seeds grow and how is each scattered? 


Ask children to bring in as many different kinds of seeds as possible. Tell where they grew and 
how each is planted. This is only suggested plan. 


a. Within the fruit — apple, peach, plum, pear, grape, orange, lemon, grapefruit and melons. 
Mostly planted by hand. 


b. Within pods — milkweed — seed attached to wings, scattered by the wind. 


c. Within burs — burs carried by animals and on clothing. Fall off and burs burst open de- 
positing seed. 


d. Within vegetables — pumpkins, squash, tomato, cucumbers and peppers. Usually planted 
by hand. 


e. Seeds attached to petals of flowers, zinnias, marigolds, dandelions. 


f. Seeds in berries — hitter sweet berries, matrimony vine, raspberry and blackberry — drop 
to ground and grow in spring. 


2. Make seed collection and set up exhibit. 


Use grasses, berries, pods and burs for borders on bulletin board or shelf. Put small seeds in 
bottles or small open boxes. Label each. 


3. Give reports to mothers or another class 


Each report should emphasize Mother Nature’s plan for conserving the particular species 
represented. 


Conclusions to be Reached 
Mother Nature conserves plants, trees and shrubs by providing seeds which make new growth 
next year. 


(If time permits lessons can be continued by explaining that some plants spread bysending up 
new sprouts.) | ? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the September Calendar) 


A. OUR CALENDAR 


Answer These Questions: 
1, Can you name three skilled laborers in your community? 
- Can you name three workers in your community who are paid by the state? 
. Can you recite one of Eugene Field’s poems, then draw a picture of it? 
. Why do you think Jane Addams became so famous? 
. Who is Walter Lippman? 
. When was the “Star Spangled Banner”’ written? 
- On what date did the Pilgrims sail from England? 
. What noted general was born in September? 
- Who discovered the Pacific Ocean? 
- Why do you think the United States of America has a Constitution? 
-. Who discovered a famous river? 
- Who wrote “The Landing of the Pilgrims?”’ 


B. JANE ADDAMS 


Complete Each Sentence: 
1. Jane Addams was born in the State of 12 
2. She wished to live next door to 

. She became the founder of 

. She was blessed with the understanding of her 
. It was Jane Addams who cleaned up the dirty 

. She became knownas............... 

. Colleges honored her with 

. The children came to Hull House to 


. Jane Addams’ book is called 
. Theodore Roosevelt called her 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. The home for all neighbors covers an entire 
10 
11 
12. Jane Addams will long be remembered for her 


C. HERE ARE TWO STANZAS OF ONE OF EUGENE FIELD’S POEMS 
**The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing; Comes creeping; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each has a dream that is tiny and fleet — 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


Crp 615 AS 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 
**Rub-a dub!”’ it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 
And, lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of pop guns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth.”’ 


Which color words can you find? Which words make you feel sleepy? 
Which words give sound? Name four toys mentioned in the poem. 
Which words show motion? 


D. FELICIA HEMANS 
Answer Yes or No: 
1, Felicia Hemans was born in America. Yes — No 
2. She was a very imaginative child. Yes — No 
3. At twelve, she published a collection of poems. Yes — No 
4. Mrs. Hemans loved to visit New England shores. Yes — No 
5. Her best known poem was ‘‘Waterlilies.”’ Yes — No 
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Meaningful:Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the September Calendar) 


6. She died at the age of forty-two years. Yes — No | 
7. She wrote a poem called ‘“The Homes of England.”’ Yes — No 
8. We shall always remember her for her ‘‘Landing of the Pilgrims.” Yes — No 


E. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Answer These Questions: 
. Who was Queen Elizabeth? 


1 
2. Why was she so famous? 
3. When was she Queen of England? 
4. Who was her father? 
5. Who was her mother? 
6. Did her father wish for a daughter? 
7. Where did the christening take place? 
8. For whom was Elizabeth named? 
9. How was the new princess dressed for the ceremony? 
10. Who was Elizabeth’s brother? 
ll. Why did they enjoy one another? 
12. Which languages did they enjoy together? 


F. “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 
Oh say! Can you see, by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there, 
Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


Why do you think this song was written? 

. What words describe the flag? 

. What patriotic words do you find? 

. What color and sound words do you find? 

. What words best describe our ‘‘America’’? 


G. CONSTITUTION DAY 
Answer These Questions: 
1. Do you know where the Constitution of the United States of America was written? 
2. What other big document was written in Independence Hall? 
3. Can you name any great men who signed our Constitution? 
4. Why do you think we need a Constitution? 
5. What do you think is meant by a central government? 


H. THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
Can You Do These Things: 

1. Draw a picture of three flowers that grow in September. 

2. Draw a picture of the leaves and their fall coloring. 

3. Draw a picture of two vegetables that we see in September. 

4. Draw a picture of a field of goldenrod. 

5. Draw a picture of a cornfield in September. 

6. Draw a picture of your favorite fall flower. 

7. Draw a picture of the apples on the trees. 

8. Draw a picture of blue asters and yellow butterflies. 

9. Draw a picture of a little boy and girl chasing after a butterfly. 
10. Draw a picture of children raking up the fallen leaves._ 
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More F'amous Birthdays for September 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note: Because of the great demand on the part 
of teachers, we have continued the famous birth- 
days with correlated seat work activities, for 
another year. 

September 2 (1850) Eugene Field, the poet who 
wrote the most delightful rhymes. 

September 6 (1860) Jane Addams, the founder 
of Hull House, and the friend of all those who did 
not get a fair deal. 

September 7 (1533) Queen Elizabeth, the most 
famous queen of England. 

September 12 (1609) Hudson discovered the 
river that bears his name. 

September 13 (1860) John J. Pershing, the com- 
mander of the American troops in World War I. 

September 14 (1814) ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” 
was written. 

September 15 (1789) James Fenimore Cooper, 
who wrote ‘The Last ‘of the Mohicans” and other 
thrilling stories. 

September 16 (1620) Pilgrims sailed from Eng- 
land. 

September 17 (1787) The date the final com- 
mittee on the Constitution of the U. S. brought 
in its report. 

September 17 
Address. 

September 23 (63 B.C.) Augustus Caesar, one of 
the greatest emperors of ancient Rome. 

September 23 (1889) Walter Lippman. well- 
known columnist and author. 

September 25 (1793) Felicia Hemans, the Eng- 
lish poet, who wrote, ‘“‘The Landing of the Pil- 
grims.”” 

September 27 (1722) Samuel Adams, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

September 29 (1513) Balboa discovered the 
Pacific. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 
Labor Day, First Monday in September. 


(1796) 


Washington’s Farewell 


THE STORY OF THE CHILD 

WHO WANTED TO LIVE NEAR POOR FOLKS 

In the little town of Cedarville, Illinois, there 
was born in the year 1860, a little girl whom they 
called Jane Addams. From the time she was a 
wee child and could visit with her father the poor 
and dingy streets back of the factories at 
Freeport, Illinois, Jane Addams had but one 
dream. ‘‘When I’m grown up,” she said, 
going to live in a big house, but I don’t want 
it to be near other pretty houses, I’m going to 
live right next door to poor folk.’’ What a dream 
and how a whole lifetime has shown its beautiful 
fulfilment. 

For it was this frail and sensitive child who 


years later became the founder of Hull House, a 
settlement house standing amid the miserable 
tenements in one of the most congested districts 
of Chicago. To this house, came the boys and 
girls, the men and women of the neighborhood 
who sought comfort and advice, instruction and 
assurance. 

All of Jane Addams’s life seemed peculiarly 
fitted for just this sort of post. From a child, she 
was blessed with the companionship of a most 
understanding father. She grew up in an atmos- 
phere of culture, idealism and love. Jane fre- 
quently went with her father to his mill. At night, 
she trotted through the big house to confide in 
him all her longings and ambitions. She glowed 
with great pride when she met him on the street 
and he doffed his tall hat and bowed low exactly 
as if she were a grownup. It was no wonder that 
Jane was extremely fond of her father for he was, 
indeed, a most successful and influential man, a 
state senator of repute, and a friend of Abraham 
Lincoln’s. 

Urged on by such a father, Jane entered Rock- 
ford College, Illinois, where she was very popular, 
becoming school orator, editor of the Seminary 
magazine, valedictorian, and twice president of 
her class. 


Upon her graduation from Rockford, she en- 
tered the Women’s Medical College at Philadel- 
phia for she hoped to be a physician. But the 
spinal trouble which had followed her since child- 
hood, forced her to drop her work and to go abroad 
for the study of languages. 

She saw so much suffering and heartache in 
Europe, that she decided to rent a house in some 
poor district and to become a good neighbor. At 
Toynbee Hall in London, the first social settle- 
ment in the world, she gleaned all sorts of ideas 
which guided her throughout her entire life. 

Those children that she herself had seen many 
a time in the slum sections of London, stretching 
out their wasted hands to exchange coppers for 
dirty and decayed vegetables which they raven- 
ously devoured, always haunted her. So in the 
fall of 1889, she settled with a lovely school friend 
of hers, Ellen Gates Starr, in a poor shabby old 
mansion on the west side of Chicago among the 
tenement houses and sweat shops. Her neigh- 
bors, who were made up of folk of more than a 
dozen different races, called the house, ‘** ’t ’old 
Hull House,” after its builder, Charles Hull. So 
Hull House became the name of what was going 
to be long remembered later as the most famous 
social settlement in the United States. 

The two young women furnished the home 
simply and attractively. They wanted it to be a 
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real home to those people who entered its doors. 
They established a kindergarten and a day nurs- 
ery. They fed the hungry and nursed the ill and 
guided the bewildered foreigner and the way- 
ward boy and girl. 

It was Jane Addams who cleaned up the filthy 
streets, who campaigned against the sweat shops 
and the corrupt politics of the ward. It is no won- 
der that she became known as ‘‘America’s Joan of 
Arc”? and ‘‘America’s Uncrowned Queen.”’ 

But the lasting memorial and last expression of 
herself, is the work that is now being done at 
Hull House, Chicago. From the one building 
which she started, has grown a home that covers 
an entire city block. 

Over 6000 children come here every week from 
fall until spring to draw, to weave, to play basket 
ball, to dance, to mold pottery, to give plays and 
concerts, to prepare for good citizenry. 

Jane Addams has left behind her own book, 
“Twenty Years at Hull House,”’ in which she 
modestly tells the story that will never, never be 
forgotten by not only the people of Chicago, but 
throughout the entire world. 


A TRIBUTE TO FELICIA HEMANS 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans was born in Liver- 
pool, England, on September 25, 1793. As a very 
small child she was very sensitive and imagina- 
tive. Her greatest enjoyment was creating tiny 
word patterns of beauty. By the time she was 
fourteen years of age, she had published a collec- 
tion of poems called “‘Juvenile Poems.”’ 

Although born in England, Mrs. Hemans spent 
many delightful hours in America visiting the 
New England shores which she so dearly loved. So 
it was not surprising that one of her best-known 
verses was “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers.” In this poem, Mrs. Hemans has made 
most real “‘the stern and rock-bound coast.”’ 

Although this fine poet only lived to the age of 
forty-two years, she gave to the world several very 
well-known volumes of verse. Among them are 
“Songs of the Affections,”? ‘‘Hymns for Child- 
hood,”’ *‘Scenes and Hymns for Life.’? Perhaps 
of her individual poems, the most familiar are 
**Casabianca,”’ **The English Boy,”’ ‘“The Homes 
of England,” and ‘‘ Waterlilies.”’ 


DRAMATIC EPISODES 
IN THE LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Episode 1 
Narrator: 

We are going to dramatize some of the interest- 
ing events in the life of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Tudor Queen of England. The scene opens in 
September 1533. 

King Henry VIII: 

Be it known far and wide that I am dis- 
appointed in the birth of this girl child. Why 
couldn’t she have been a son and hence a male 
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heir to the throne? Why couldn’t that wish have 
been granted me? 
Queen Anne Boleyn: 

Dear Lord and Husband, I am sad that we have 
failed you. 

King Henry VIII: 

Whether son or daughter it be, in three days 
the christening ceremony shall begin, as magnifi- 
cent a ceremony as ever took place in St. Paul’s 
Church. It will be equally as lovely as the cere- 
mony of a few years ago for my daughter Mary, 
your step-daughter. The new princess shall be 
cloathed in a purple mantle trimmed with ermine 
carried over rush-strewn walks between arras- 
covered walls leading to the Convent of the Grey 
Friars. There will be in the procession the Lord 
Mayor, the aldermen, councillors, lords and la- 
dies, dukes and duchesses, marquises and mar- 
chionesses, countesses and earls. She will be 
surrounded by bishops and abbots. The Bishop of 
London will perform the ceremony, pronouncing 
upon my daughter the name of Elizabeth for her 
two grandmothers. With the ceremony over, the 
Garter King-of-Arms will proclaim: God, of his 
infinite goodness send a prosperous life and long, 


to the high and mighty Princess of England, 
Elizabeth. 


Narrator: 

And so was the infant Princess Elizabeth in- 
troduced to her future subjects and thus was 
their initial greeting to her. 


Episode 2 
Narrator: 

The second episode that we are going to drama- 
tize in the life of Queen Elizabeth, takes place in 
July 1543. This conversation between Princess 
Elizabeth and her lady mistress, Lady Bryan, 
follows the marriage ceremony of King Henry 
VIII to Catherine Parr. It was the new Queen’s 
wish that Henry’s children should be around her 
and present at the marriage ceremony. 

Elizabeth (trembling with excitement): 

Oh, Lady Bryan, was not the ceremony a right 
gay affair with its music and dancing, its min- 
strels and its pageants? 

Lady Bryan: 

And my Lady must not forget that she added 
much to the beauty of the occasion in her beau- 
tiful robe of state. Anyone would have thought, 


my Lady, that you had reached the age of sixteen 
instead of ten. 


Elizabeth: 

It was so much fun to be with brother Edward, 
too, and especially at Father’s wedding. Edward 
and I have such good times studying our Italian 
and French and our religious instruction together 
and always have so much to talk over. Yesterday, 
when I was practicing on my viol, I saw Edward 
from my window doing his sports. I hope he may 
grow up well and strong for I love him so much. 
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FARM ANIMALS Yvonne Altmann 


I live on the farm. 
I sleep in the coop. 
I like to pick around in the yard. 


Sometimes the farmer keeps me inclosed 
in a fence. 


l eat dry feed (corn, wheat, oats), and ground 
mash. 


The mash is made out of ground grain and 
water. 
The daddy is called the rooster. 
The babies are called chicks. 
I lay the eggs. 
Some of the eggs hatch into baby chicks. 
The farmer sells the eggs to the grocer. 
3 The farmer sells us to the butcher. 
— + p= People buy the eggs and fowl. 
I say cluck, cluck. 
Which picture am I? (Hen.) 
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Back to School and Safety 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Sally Steve 
Sam Sylvia 
Shirley Stanley 
Scene: In a classroom after 


school. 


Time: Soon after the school 
opens for the Fall term. (As the 
scene opens, Sally is speaking to 
the rest of the group.) 


Sally: ve just been thinking — 

Sam: Don’t stop her, gang. It 
might be dangerous. 

Sally: Oh hush, Sam. As I was 
saying, I’ve just been thinking, all 
our names start with an “S.” 

Shirley: Why, you're right, Sally. 
Sam, Steve, Sylvia, Stanley, you 
and I. 

Steve: Well, “‘S” stands for many 
things besides our names. SILLY, 
STUPID, SAPPY! 

Sylvia: You would think of names 
like that, Steve. Now I’m thinking 
that “S” stands for SAFETY. 

Stanley: And September stands 
for SCHOOL and school stands for 
STUDIES. 

Sally: You're all very bright with 
your “‘S’s,”’ but it really isn’t get- 
ting us anywhere. 

Sam: That’s right. I understand 
we're elected to start the first as- 
sembly program of the year. 

Shirley: I think Sylvia has al- 
ready given us the subject and that 
is SAFETY! 

Steve: I agree. You know I’ve 
watched some of the children in this 
school in the short time we’ve been 
back, and boy! Do they need safety 
lessons, inside of school and out! 

Sylvia: That brings on another 
idea. Why not have the boys here 
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plan safety rules for outside, and we 
girls for the inside of school. 

Stanley: How are we going about 
this? I believe ‘‘S’’ will stand for 
STUPID if we stand up and say, 
“Look both ways before you cross 
the street,” or else — 

Sally: Oh no, Stanley, not that 
way. You had a good idea, but you 
didn’t finish it. Say, for example, 
Look both ways before you cross, 
Or you'll get a nasty toss! 

(They all clap when Sally fin- 
ishes. ) 

Sam: What if we can’t make up 
rhymes like you gals? 

Shirley: That’s it, Sam. Admit 
you buys aren’t as smart as we girls 
are! We've always believed it to be 
so, but we didn’t know you'd say so 
yourself. 

Steve: Just for that, we'll show you 
girls that when it comes to putting 
on a Safety Show that will mean 
something to the children here in 
this school, we’re right there. What 
do you say, fellows? 

Sylvia: (laughing) Yes, fellows, 
what do you say? 

(Sam, Steve and Stanley get to- 
gether in a football huddle and give 
the following cheer to end the act.) 

Together: 

We’re the ones who’re smart, you 

know, 

We’re the ones to steal the show. 

If you want to live, just ask us 

how! 

We'll teach you safety rules right 

now! 
Find of Act I 
ACT II 

Characters:. 

Master of Ceremony 

Children of Act I 

Additional children needed to 


help with the different parts. 

Scene: The first Assembly Pro- 
gram of the school year. (As the 
scene opens, the six children are 
sitting on the stage; the three 
boys on one side and the three 
girls on the other.) 


Master of Ceremony: 
We are careless on 
school days, 
Doing foolish things dangerous 


these first 


ways. 

We'll tell you a few of them right 
now. 

Here comes Sally, who will take a 
bow! 

Sally: (She steps forward and 


makes a bow.) 
To be good citizens in our schools, 
We must learn first our Safety 
Rules. 

We had a meeting just to decide, 

We girls would speak of the rules 

inside. 

(Sally then beckons to a group of 
girls who march on to the stage to 
the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” As 
they march in formation back and 
forth on the stage, they sing the 
following): 

We walk along the halls in school, 

We walk along to the right, 

We never push, we know the rule; 

We try to be polite. 

(chorus) 

Yankee Doodle keep to the right, 

Yankee Doodle dandy. 

Mind the others, watch your step, 

And with safe rules be handy! 


Master of Ceremony: 
You will come forward now, 
please, Steve. 


You’ve something to tell us, I 
believe. 


Steve: 

Sometimes on the playground we 
get rough, 

And when we do that, it’s really 
tough, 

For sooner or later someone’s 
hurt. 


It may be Henry, Donald or Bert. 

At any rate it’s wrong to fight, 

"Less with boxing gloves you do it 
right. 

(A pantomime with two boys 

fighting with boxing gloves could be 

inserted here to impress the audi- 

ence more vividly.) 

Master of Ceremony: 

Shirley and Sylvia, will you please 
come up here, 

And show us those things which 
can be used without fear. 
(Shirley has a pair of scissors in 
her hand. To the tune of ““My Bon- 
nie,’ a chorus of children sing as 

Shirley dramatizes her part.) 
Chorus: 

l. 
My scissors are sharp and quite 
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dangerous. 

My scissors might stick into you, 

But I know just how to protect us, 

When I pass them right on to you. 

(chorus) 

Pass them, pass them, pass them 
with points turned away, 
away, 

Pass them, pass them, pass them 
with points turned away. 


(Sylvia has a bottle of ink in her 


hand ready for Verse 2.) 


See! I have some ink in this bottle, 

In this bottle I have some ink. 

I must not be careless with ink. 

I must be careful, I think. 

Ink spills, ink spills, ink spills and 
ink stains, oh stains, oh 
spills. 

Ink spills, ink spills, you must be 
careful, don’t spill! 


Master of Ceremony: 


Stanley and Sam should now give 
you some talks 


About throwing stones, about 

throwing rocks. 

Stanley and Sam together: (As 
they recite this last verse, each child 
on the stage will hold up a safety 
slogan which he or she has made for 
the occasion. This will make a color- 
ful finale for the play.) 

When you throw rocks,: you’re 

doing wrong. 

When you throw a baseball, you 

grow strong. 

You can throw things as part of a 

game, 

But hurling rocks is not the same. 

A careless throw; a hit on the 

head, 

Then some poor fellow will land in 

bed. 

Safety for you and safety for me. 

That is the way it has to be, 

So let us remember we’re proud of 

————-—- School, 

For SAFETY ALWAYS is its 

rule. 


The End 


Parts of Speech 


Here is a way 
To learn or teach 

The eight kinds of words 
Called Parts of Speech. 


In all of the books 
In all the land 

There are only eight kinds 
To understand: 


NOUN is a name 
Of place or thing: 
Joan is a girl 
She has a ring. 


PRONOUNS are used 
In place of nouns: 

As she for Joan 

And they for clowns. 
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VERBS can show action; 
Laugh and talk, 

Study, imagine, 
Run or walk. 


ADJECTIVES tell 
What kind of noun: 

Interesting book, 
Jeweled crown. 


ADVERBS tell where, 
Why, how and when: 

He suddenly laughed, 
And Jim laughed then. 


John studies hard, 

And lives right here; 
Sue started late, 

Though lives quite near. 


PREPOSITIONS 
Precede a noun: 
Into a street, 
Around the town. 


CONJUNCTIONS join 
Both words and clauses, 
But, when omitted, 
Cause many pauses. 


INTERJECTIONS 
Strong feelings show: 

Look out! Come here! 
Beware! Oh, no! 


Whatever you hear, 
Wherever you turn 

There are only eight kinds 
Of words to learn! 
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The Grammar Gremlins 


Characters: 

Gary; his mother; Grammar 
Gremlins: Have Saw, I Seen, 
Learn Me, Ain’t, I Done, Has 
Went, They Was. 

Costumes: 

Gary, school clothes; Mother, 
Housedress and apron; Grem- 
lins, long, black, sinister-look- 
ing robes over short tinsel- 
trimmed fairy dresses. Ugly 
masks and placards bearing the 
words, ‘‘Have Saw.” ‘**Ain’t,”’ 
etc. 

Scenery: 

Scene I: Living room in Gary’s 
home. Furniture should include 
rocking chair, overstuffed chair, 
and table. 

Scene I 

The living room in Gary’s 
home. (As the scene opens, 
Mother sits in a rocking chair 
sewing. Gary sits by a window. 
His feet are swung over the arm 
of the chair he occupies. He has 
his grammar book in his hand. 
After looking at it a few seconds, 
he slams it to the floor.) 

Gary: I hate grammar. 

Mother: (looking up from her 
sewing) Can’t you get your lesson, 
son? 

Gary: I don’t want to get it. 
(Starts to get up.) I’m going out 
and ride my bike. I just seen Bill 
and Tom go by on theirs’. 

Mother: Saw them go by. 

Gary: Well, “saw,” then. What 
difference does it make? 

Mother: A great deal. Suppose that 
when you grow up and try to get a 
job you say, “I seen your ad, Mr. 
Smith,” what do you think would 
happen? 

Gary: (sullenly) I don’t know. 

Mother: Well, I'll tell you. Mr. 
Smith would probably say, “I'll 
let you know,” but he would think, 
“No job for that young man. He is 
too careless about his speech.” 

Gary: (shrugging his shoulders) 
Oh, well! I won’t be looking for a 
job for quite awhile yet. 

Mother: The time will roll around, 
though, sooner than you think, and 
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you won't be able to speak correctly 
unless you start learning now. 

Gary: You sound just like my 
teacher. Doesn’t anybody think 
about anything besides grammar? 

Mother: Of course, but it is im- 
portant even though you don’t 
realize it. 

(Door bell rings.) 

Gary: (starting to get up) I'll see 
who it is, Mom. 

Mother: No, Gary. I'll take care of 
it. You study your lesson. 

Gary: (resentfully) Aw, Mom! 
(Mother leaves.) Lessons, lessons, 
lessons! I’m tired of them, and I hate 
a grammar lesson worst of all. 

(Pouting, Gary stares at the floor, 
nods, and finally falls asleep. The 
Grammar Gremlins come in. Bran- 
dishing whips, swords, and _lassos, 
they advance toward Gary.) 

Have Saw: (fiendishly) There he 
is! 

Learn Me: A fine victim. You 
lasso him and I’]I stab him with my 
sword. 

I Done: And T’ll beat him black 
and blue. 

Gary: (awaking with a start) Who 
— what — where am I? 

I Seen: You're in a chair in your 
own living room, right where you 
fell asleep. 

Gary: But who are you? 

Gremlins: (shouting: 

We are the Grammar Gremlins 
Just listen to us shout. 

(They break into a hollow chant.) 
We'll get you, Gary Gordon, 

We'll get you if you don’t watch out! 

(Have Saw starts to lasso him. 
He breaks away, but Ain’t ‘seizes 
him by the collar.) 

Gary: Let me go! 

Ain't: Not until you say the pass- 
word. 

Gary: But I don’t know what it is. 


Has Went: Then it is time you 
were finding out. 

(Gary struggles until he frees 
himself from Ain’t. He tries to run 
away again, but I Done seizes him.) 

I Done: Wait a minute. The 
password? You haven’t said it. 


Gary: But I tell you — T don’t 
know it. 

I Done: Well, you should. 

(The Gremlins close in around 
Gary and brandish their weapons 
again. He makes several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to fight them off.) 

Gary: Please let me go! Help! Help! 
(Mother comes in. The Gremlins 
scramble out of sight. Gary sits 
down, slumps, and closes his eyes. 
Mother shakes him gently.) Let me 
go. I say! Help! Help! 

Mother: (shaking Gary again) 
Wake up, son. You must be having 
a bad dream. 

Gary: Oh, Mother, it’s you. I 
thought they were going to get me. 

Mother: They? Who, dear? 

Garv: The — the Grammar Grem- 
lins. They were awful, Mother. 
They were all dressed in black and 
they had such horrid ugly faces. 
Each wore a sign with something 
printed on it in big black letters. 
One had the word, “ain’t” on his 
sign. I remember him because he 
had me by the collar and wasn’t 
going to let me go. He said I'd have 
to say the password first, but I 
didn’t know it. What do you think 
it was. Mother? 

Mother: (thoughtfully) Well, let’s 
see now. What did you say these 
terrible things called themselves? 

Gary: The Grammar Gremlins. 

Mother: Then do you suppose the 
passwords might have been the 
right words instead of the words 
printed on the signs? 

Gary: You mean like “isn’t” 
instead of “‘ain’t?” 

Mother: Exactly. 

Gary: (excitedly) I bet that is it. 
(Suddenly picks up grammar book 
and opens it.) I’m going to start 
studying right now. 

Curtain 


Scene II 
The same room. (As the scene 
opens, Gary is seated at a 
small table. His grammar book 
is propped up in front of him 
and he is writing.) 
Gary: (closing book and laying 
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pencil down) There! Now I’m sure 
I know when to say “gone” and 
when to say “went.” I’ve studied so 
hard that I’m getting sleepy. (Yawns 
and stretches.) Ho! Hum! 

(Gary nods, puts his head down on 
his arms, and falls asleep. Gremlins 
come in.) 

Gremlins: (shouting) 

We are the Grammar Gremlins 
Just listen to us shout 

(breaking into a hollow chant) 
We'll get you, Gary Gordon, 

We'll get you if you don’t watch out. 

(Ain’t seizes Gary by the collar.) 
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Gary: Oh, no, you won’t get me. I 
know the password. It’s “isn’t.” 

(Ain’t removes false face and lets 
black cloak fall to the floor. Gary 
shows great surprise.) 

Gary: Why, you — you're a beau- 
tiful fairy! 

Isn't: (indicating the other Grem- 
lins) So are they — if you know the 
passwords. 

Gary: Oh, I think I do. (turning to 
I Done) Let’s see — your sign 
should read, “I Did.” 

I Did: (removing cloak and mask) 
Right. 


Gary: (to Learn Me) And yours 
should say — “Teach Me.” (Teach 
Me removes cloak and mask. Gary 
turns to Has Went.) You’re “‘Has 
Gone,” and you're “I Saw”’ instead 
of “I Seen.” (Has Went and I 
Seen remove cloaks and masks.) 

They Was: And what am I? 

Gary: You’re “They Were.”” Why 
— why there aren’t any Gremlins 
here now! 

I Did: No. You have chased them 
away. 

Curtain 


The Singing Tea Kettle 


A Play for Children of the Third Grade and Kindergarten 


Characters: 

Meg, daughter of the house; 
Jack, Meg’s brother; Ralph, vis- 
itor; Eva, Ralph’s sister, visitor. 
Kindergarten children: Ruth, 
Meg’s sister; Susie, visitor; Billy, 
visitor; Hugh, visitor. 

Properties: 

A screen at each end of the 
place where play is produced 
(and a bell behind one); a chair 
or bench near by; a small table, 
and four small chairs: a doll’s 
tea set with four cups and 
saucers. 

(As the scene opens, Meg, 
Jack, Ralph and Eva come in 
from behind one of the screens. 
They walk slowly, dragging their 
feet, and looking aimlessly 
around.) 

Meg: (whining) I don’t know what 
to do. 

Jack: I don’t either, and we have 
to stay here in this room while 
Mother has her tea party in the 
other room. 

Eva: (to Ralph) You think of 
something to do. 

Ralph: (grumpily) I don’t know 
anything to do. 

Meg: If it wasn’t raining we could 
go outdoors. 

Jack: (stumping discontentedly 
around) What would we do out- 
doors? 
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Meg: | don’t know. 

(A shrill whistle sounds from be- 
hind the screen. The children all 
listen. ) 

Ralph: What is that noise? 

Meg: The water’s boiling for 
Mother’s tea. That’s the kettle 
singing. 

Ralph:  (scornfully) 
heard a tea kettle sing! 

Meg: (proudly) Ours does. 

Ralph: What makes it? 

Meg: When the water boils the 
steam comes through the spout, and 
then it sings. 

Eva: There’s something we can 
do! Let’s sing. 


Whoever 


Jack: | don’t want to sing. 

Mcqg: | don’t feel like singing. 

Ralph: I don't either. (The whistle 
is heard again behind the screen.) 

Jack: There goes that old kettle 
again. 

Meg: 
Listen! 

(Children stand listening. The 
whistle continues and pipes in time 
to the voice of a girl behind the 
screen who sings to tune of ‘Mary 
and Martha Just Gone Along’’): 


(holding up her. hand) 


When the water boils, I sing, 

When the water boils, I sing, 

When the water boils, I sing, 
Happily and gay. 


But I only sing when I, 
But I only sing when I, 
But I only sing when I, 

Make the water boil. 


(Whistle stops.) 

Meg: That is true. The kettle 
doesn’t sing unless the water boils. 

(The whistle sounds, and girl 
sings to accompaniment to pipe): 


Children wondering what to do, 

Children wondering what to do, 

Children wondering what to do, 
Don’t know how to sing. 


But when children busy are, 

But when children busy are, 

But when children busy are, 
Then they gladly sing. 


(Sound of footsteps and chil- 
dren’s voices are heard.) 

Eva: (looking behind screen) There 
comes Ruth, and she’s brought 
three of the kindergarten children 
home with her. (Bell rings.) 

Meg: (exclaims) And there comes 
Mother’s company. (She turns to the 
others.) Let’s bring the children in 
here and amuse them while Mother 
has her party. 

Chorus: (of others) Yes! Let’s do 
that. 

Meg: (calls) Ruth. Bring the 
children and come in here by us. 
(Ruth, Hugh, Susie and Billy come 
in.) 
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Ruth: What are we going to do? 

Meg: (thinks) I'll tell you what 
we'll do. You four show us how you 
are going to play Tea Party for the 
school entertainment. 

Ruth: (eagerly) Yes. 

Susie, Hugh and Billy: (in chorus) 
Yes. 

Meg: Eva, you and I will bring 
the dishes. (Turns to Ruth.) And 
you and Susie will help, won’t you, 
Ruth? 

Ruth and Susie: Yes. We'll help. 
(The four girls start to go behind 
one screen.) 

Ralph: Where do the dishes go? 

Meg: On the little table. It is in 
the closet with the chairs. 

Ralph: Come on, Jack. We'll get 
those. 

Jack: (to Billy and Hugh) You 
come too and help us with the things. 

(The four girls go behind one 
screen; the four boys behind the 
other. When they come back, Billy 
and Hugh each carry one small 
chair. Jack carries the table; Ralph, 
two small chairs. As they arrange 
the table with four chairs around it, 
the girls come from behind the 
other screen. Meg carries four sau- 
cers with one cup on top. Eva 
carries a cup and the tea pot. Ruth 
and Susie each carry one cup. Eva 
puts the tea pot on a chair nearby 
and Ruth stands beside it. All stand 
waiting.) 

Meg: Now what do you do first? 

Billy: We sit down at the table. 


(Billy, Hugh and Susie sit down at 
the table.) 
Meg: What do you do, Ruth? 
Ruth: I put the tea pot on the 
table. (She does not move or offer to 
touch the tea pot.) 
Jack: All right then. It’s time to 
begin. 
Ruth: The music comes first. 
Meg: Of course it does. (She turns 
to the others.) They don’t begin the 
play till they hear the piano. 
Jack: And the piano is in the other 
room where the company is. 
Eva: What shall we do? 
Ralph: Can’t they do the play 
without the music? 
Meg: (thoughtfully) No. That 
tells them what to do. 
Eva: I'll tell you what we can do. 
We know the words. We can all sing. 
Meg: Of course! All ready, Ruth. 
(Meg, Eva, Jack and Ralph sing to 
the same tune as the kettle one): 
“Polly put the kettle on, 
Polly put the kettle on, 
Polly put the kettle on, 
We'll all have tea.” 
(While they are singing this, 
Ruth sets tea pot on the table, sits 
down, pours the tea, and passes 
cups around. If the song ends before 
this is done, the four older ones re- 
peat it. When all have finished, they 
sing): 
‘““Suckie take it off again, 
Suckie take it off again, 
Suckie take it off again, 
They've all gone away.” 
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(As soon as Suckie picks up the 
tea pot, Ruth, Hugh and Billy 
jump up and run off behind the 
screen. As soon as Suckie has set the 
tea pot on the chair she runs off 
after them.) 

Meg: That was fine. Now we must 
put the tea set away. 

Eva: Come, Susie. 

Meg: Come, Ruth. 

Jack: And the tables and chairs. 

Ralph: Come on, Billy and Hugh. 
(As the children all help putting 
the dishes and furniture away, 
they hum the tune of the song. Sud- 
denly the sound of the tea kettle’s 
whistle is heard, and the girl’s voice 
sings): 


Children wondering what to do, 

Children wondering what to do, 

Children wondering what to do, 
Never gladly sing. 


But when children busy are, 

But when children busy are, 

But when children busy are, 
Then they gladly sing. 


(The four older children hum all 
through the song. If the kinder- 
garten children can be persuaded to 
sing loudly in accompaniment, so 
much the better.) 

THE END 


Note: If a boy or girl is able to 
whistle the tune of the Kettle’s Song 
to accompany the voice which sings 
the words, the effect of the play 
will be greatly enhanced, 


Our Canadian Trip 


Last summer my family and I took 
a trip 

On Canada’s rivers, upon a large 
ship, — 

Way up the St. Lawrence — the 
Saguenay back, 

A river so deep it looks inky and 
black! 

We stopped at Quebec, and at 
Montreal, too: 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The former quite old, but the latter, 
quite new. 

Quebec is more French, and more 
quaint, it is true, 

With streets very narrow and hard 
to get through. 

More English is spoken in Montreal, 
though; 

It’s taught in the schools so the 
children should know. 


The picturesque churches are plenti- 
ful, and 

The colorful gardens add grace to the 
land. 


Our trip was delightful, on water and 
shore, 

But I was real happy to get home 
once more! 
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. In September while the robins are still with us is a 
splendid time to review what was learned in spring 
about the robin; and acquire additional science learn- 
ings. Along with the Science Work it is fun to play the 
story, ““When Bobbie Robin Gobbled His Dinner,” the 
author of which is unknown. This story is especially 
suitable for dramatization as much intensely interesting 
conversation can be incorporated in it and the play 
takes in a large number of children. 


The characters are as follows: 


The Reader 

Bobbie Robin 

Mrs. Robin 

Blackie Crow 

Dr. Hawk 

Reddie Woodpecker 
Jenny Wren 

Dr. Bullfinch 
Grandpa Owl 

Dr. Hummingbird 


Reader: Bobbie Robin had gobbled his dinner so fast 
that a mountain-ash berry stuck in his throat. He 
wheezed and he sneezed, but he couldn’t get it up or 
down. His fat red breast heaved with his efforts to 
dislodge the berry the gray feathers on his back were 
all rumpled as he stood on one leg under a bush on the 
lawn and shook his head from side to side. 

Mrs. Robin: Cheer up! Cheer up! The sun is warm 
and there is a nice breeze! Cheer up! 

Bobbie Robin: (panting and holding his beak wide 
open) It’s no use; I can’t cheer up. A berry’s in my 
throat and it makes me weep-weep. I don’t know what 
to do. 


Blackie Crow: Haw! Haw! Go see Doctor Hawk. He’ll 
get the berry out for you. What an odd aang to have 
stuck in your throat! Haw! Haw! 

Bobbie Robin: I don’t see anything funny about it. 


Guess you wouldn’t laugh like that if you had a berry 
stuck in your throat. 


Blackie Crow: Pshaw! I wouldn’t waste my time eating 
such foolish things as mountain-ash berries. Why it’s 
early fall now; why don’t you eat something that’s still 
growing;— something nice? You ought to have some- 
body cut your food up for you before you swallow it. 
Mrs. Robin: Better take Blackie’s advice, dear, and 
go see the doctor. 

Reader: Pretty soon Doctor Hawk, who had been 
circling overhead on the lookout for something good for 
supper, heard Bobbie and came swooping down to the 
treetop. Doctor Hawk had a big, crooked nose, wore 
large spectacles and had a harsh disagreeable voice. 
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When Bobbie Robin Gobbled His Dinner 


A Dramatization 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Reddy Woodpecker tapped and knocked with his beak 
on the tree trunk. 


Dr. Hawk: (screaming) Well, well, what is it? What 
is it? Be quick, be quick and tell! 


Bobbie Robin: My! How you scared me! I have a 
mountain-ash berry stuck in my throat and can’t get it 
up or down. Can’t you do something to get it out? 

Doctor Hawk: Open your mouth wide. Say “‘a-a-ah.” 
Wider now. Just the same as you used to open your bill 
when you were a fledgling, to ask your mama for worms. 

Reader: Old Doctor Hawk squinted and peeped and 
blinked and then hemmed and hawed and scratched 
his head with a yellow claw, trying to get hold of it and 
he had to give it up. 

Dr. Hawk: I see we'll have to send you to the hos- 
pital. Reddie, send in a call for Nurse Jenny Wren. 

Reddie Woodpecker: All right, Doctor, I'll call her 
right away. 

Reader: So Reddie tapped and knocked until Miss 
Jenny Wren heard him and came all aflutter to where 
sat Doctor Hawk and Bobbie Robin. 

Dr. Hawk: Jenny, we'll have to put Bobbie to bed 
and wrap a poultice around his throat to draw out a 
berry he has stuck in there. 


Jenny Wren: (flitting busily about) Yes, yes, we’ll 
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fix him up all nice. I'll get the bandage for the poultice 
right now. 

Reader: But, Bobbie Robin had become thoroughly 
frightened and, not waiting to hear more, dove from 
the treetop in headlong flight, calling back to Dr. 
Hawk. 

Bobbie Robin: V'll bring you a black beetle and a 
couple of worms next week to pay for your work! 

Dr. Hawk: (fussily) Gracious me! Now what could I 
do, Jenny, with a black beetle and a couple of worms? 
What a singular idea Bobbie Robin has of settling a 
bill. And as for mountain-ash berries — faugh, faugh! 
(flying away) 

Reddie Woodpecker: Wonder what’s the matter with 
him not to like beetles and worms! 

Jenny Wren: That’s strange. I think they are simply 
delicious! 

Reader: By this time Bobbie had reached the haunts 
of Dr. Bullfinch who wears a red vest something like 
Bobbie’s. Now Bobbie remembered that Doctor Bull- 


finch, too, liked mountain-ash berries and thought he 


might know from experience, something about getting 
one of these berries out of a fellow-bird’s throat. He 
found the Doctor eating a supper of coarse seeds and 
not in a very good humor at being interrupted at his 
meal. 

Dr. Bullfinch: I was just eating my lunch. But, I'll 
look at your throat. 


Bobbie Robin: Oh, I hope that you can get that berry 
a | out — I’m so very uncomfortable. 


Dr. Bullfinch: Well, well, I can see it, but I can’t 
| reach it. My bill is too short. 
Bobbie Robin: Oh, dear — oh, dear — what shall I do? 
at Dr. Bullfinch: Why don’t you call on Grandpa Owl? 
He often makes my night calls for me; he is very wise 
a and might help you. 
it Reader: Feeling downcast, Bobbie flew off to Grandpa 
" Owl’s abode in a hollow sycamore tree. Now Grandpa 
mT Owl sleeps all day and works at night; so when he 
* heard Bobbie call in front of his house he came to the 
nd door blinking and scowling and muttering complaints 
ed about being waked up in the middle of the day. 
nd Bobbie Robin: Oh, Grandpa Owl, I’ve a mountain-ash 
berry stuck in my throat and it’s all I can do to speak 
- and tell you about it. Can’t you tell me how to get it 
er 
| Grandpa Owl: (adjusting his goggles and taking the 
7 pen out from behind his ear to jot down what his pa- 
re tient might say) How did it happen? 
Bobbie Robin: Why, I was in a hurry to finish my 
ed dinner of dry berries and as I hurried one got caught in 
La my throat. 


Grandpa Oul: (staring hard at Bobbie) Gobbling your 


The honeysuckles where Dr. Hummingbird lived. 


food, eh? I thought so. Who can bolt his food and stay 
healthy, I ask you — who? 

Reader: After telling Bobbie that he was a very fool- 
ish bird to eat so fast, Grandpa Owl did his best to 
remove the berry, but his beak was so curved — almost 
round — that he had to let the berry stay in poor 
Bobbie’s throat after all. 

Grandpa Owl: It would be a pity for a fine singer like 
you to lose his voice because of playing piggy with his 
dinner. Suppose you go to Doctor Hummingbird. He’s 
a quaint and cheerful little fellow and wears rather 
gaudy clothes, but he’s always willing to help and his 
bill is just the right length to reach that berry. Try 
him. You'll find him over on that honeysuckle bush on 
Farmer Jones’ lawn. He spends most of his time there, 
making a new cordial out of honeysuckle nectar. 

Reader: Bobbie Robin at last found Doctor Hum 
mingbird, a busy little fellow, sure enough, very brisk! 
and bright. He made Bobbie open his beak as wide as 
possible. 

Dr. Hummingbird: Hm-m-m! Hm-m-m! Here’s the 
berry! (tweaking it out in a jiffy) 

Bobbie Robin: You are the best doctor I ever saw 
Tell me what | owe you and I'll give you all I can spare. 

Doctor Hummingbird: See here, Bobbie, I don’t wan 

your beetles or your worms; what I want you to do is to 
promise not to bolt your food. I'll be satisfied if you 
visits to me hereafter are merely friendly ones and no 
business calls. I’m always glad to see you and I wan 
you next time to come with a song in your throat, in 
stead of a berry. 

Bobbie Robin: T’ll never gobble my food like tha 
again. (flying back to his home) 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 60) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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TROPICAL FISH FROM POTATOES Helen Strimple 


1. Select small round potatees and 


scrub clean. 


2. Make fins and tails from white 
paper. These may be cut in various 
shapes and colored in bright designs 
with wax crayons. Remember to cover 
all the paper except ‘‘tab’’ part, quite 
heavily with the wax color. Crepe paper 
may be used for the “‘floating’’ type of 
tail, if wished. 

(Suggestions and patterns are shown 
on this page.) 


3. Slip tab part of tail or fins into 
slot cut into potato with paring knife. 


4. The rounded shiny thumb tacks 
make eyes for the fish. 


5. Place your fish in bottom of glass 
dish or bowl and fill dish with water. 
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OFF TO SCHOOL I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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“Q0 HOME!” 


Six live creatures are watching the dog. Find them. also an apple and the teacher. 
(Rabbit, Owl, Fox, Kitten, Squirrel and Raccoon) 
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BUILD-UP FRUIT BASKET 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple 


\ 


Rusty is a brown and white puppy. He 
likes to chew on bones. Draw a bone in 
the picture. Rusty wags his tail when he 
is happy. Draw a tail on Rusty. Rusty 
wears ared collar. Draw a collar on 
Rustys neck. Can you draw a sun in 
the sky ? Color the picture. 
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PAINTED FLOWER CONTAINERS (Page 61) Louise D. Tessin 


B 


1. FOUR TINTS OF 
ANY DESIRED 
COLOR. 


2. WHITE 
GROUND, MIDDLE 
FLOWER ORANGE- 
RED,END FLOWERS VIOLET-BLUE LEAVES 
GREEN AND BLUE-GREEN. 


3- WHITE BACKGROUND, PINK BUDS 
(MIX VERMILION AND WHITE ) CENTERS 
RED- ORANGE, LEAVES BLUE-GREEN WITH 
YELLOW-GREEN VEINS. 


ALL COLORS LOOK WELL ON BLACK 
BACK GROUND. 

VERMILION + RED = RED-ORANGE 
PRUSSIAN BLUE ¢ EMERALD GREEN = 
TURQUOISE. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 
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The children are seeking treasures in the sand! 

Famous for its many seashore resorts and long coast line. 
Almost all the eastern part lies along the Atlantic Ocean. 
The motto now recognized is ‘Liberty and Prosperity.” 
Capitol: Trenton 

Nickname: Garden State; also Jersey Blue State. 

State flower: Violet. 


Flag: Buff color having in center the arms of the state, emblazoned 
thereon. 


One of the thirteen original states. 
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Buried Treasure 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. GOOSE was reading the 
Animaltown News one morning. 
There was a very interesting story 
about a cat who had found buried 
treasure. In the iron box were 
money, jewels, and a crown. The 
cat had put the crown fight on his 
black fur head and become a king, 
and a very rich one, too. 

The story excited Mrs. Goose very 
much. “If only I could find some 
buried treasure!”’ she said to herself. 
“T don’t care so much about being a 
queen, for I tried that once, and it 
didn’t work very well. But I would 
like some extra money!” 

Then she began to wonder, “Per- 
haps there is buried treasure right 
here in Animaltown! I’d better dig, 
and see what I can find.” 

She put her hat right on and took 
the garden shovel. She decided not 
to go down the main streets, but to 
keep her goosie eyes open in the 
back yard places. 

She stepped along under the apple 
trees on the hill, cocking her long 
neck at this and that. She came to 
the flat bushy place behind Mrs. 
Hen’s house. 

Mrs. Hen was busy at the end of 
the garden. She had her tail turned. 

Mrs. Goose peeked around a tree- 
trunk. She felt secret and suspicious, 
as any goose would, who was hunt- 
ing for buried treasure. 

Then suddenly she felt quite 
excited. There was a place over there 
by the fence where the ground had 
been disturbed. Yes, it looked as 
though something might have been 
buried there. 

Mrs. Goose tiptoed over and be- 
gan to dig. She was very busy at it; 
she knew she had to be quick, for 


Mrs. Hen, way over there, might 
turn around any minute and see 
her. She made the dirt just fly. 

She was right in the middle of all 
this when she heard a cackle behind 
her. “Mrs. Goose! What are you 
doing)” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t want to tell 
Mrs. Hen that she was digging for 
buried treasure. That was her own 
secret. So she just stood still and 
repeated, “What am I doing? You 
ask — what am I doing?” 

“That’s what I did ask,” said 
Mrs. Hen, “but you needn’t trouble 
to answer. I can see what you're 
doing! You’re digging up my bulbs. 
I had them all planted, ready to 
flower in the spring. Look at them 
now — scattered all over.” 

Mrs. Goose did see, then. “I’m 
so sorry,” she said. “I was just dig- 
ging — but | am afraid it was a 
mistake.” 

“Indeed it was a mistake! And 
now you had better run along — for 
you have done enough damage al- 
ready.” 

Mrs. Goose offered to plant the 
bulbs again; but Mrs. Hen told her, 
“T think I had better do it myself,” 
and glared at her, with a round 
yellow eye. 

Mrs. Goose dodged along. behind 
fences and tree trunks and low 
bushes till she came to the field 
behind Mr. Pig’s house. 

Why, what a bit of luck! There 
was dirt, freshly disturbed and 
patted down, as though it covered 
something really important. Some- 
one might have buried treasure 
there during the night, and Mr. 
Pig hadn’t even noticed it yet! 

Mrs. Goose began to dig fran- 
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Mrs. Goose began to dig wildly. 


tically. The dirt flew in all direc- 
tions. Then her shovel struck some- 
thing hard, something that shone 
in the light with a silver gleam. 

Mrs. Goose was more excited than 
ever. “Money, money!” she said to 
herself. ‘““Money, this time surely. 
Oh, how lucky I am!” She thrust 
the edge of the shovel down as far 
as she could and pushed up — and 
something came flying out. It landed 
with a rattle and a whack. Oh, how 
disappointing! Not money at all, 
but an empty tin can. She looked 
down. Yes, there were more of 
them. Mr. Pig ate a Jot, so he had a 
lot of cans to bury — there at the 
back of his back yard! 

Mrs. Goose threw dirt over them 
again. She was just ready to go when 
she heard Mr. Pig’s kitchen door 
open, and his snouty face looked 
out. “Hi there, Mrs. Goose, what 
are you doing?” 

“T am only amusing myself, 
having a bit of fun and exercise,” 
she called to him, hurrying away. 
Mr. Pig grunted, in a low, impolite 
way, and shut the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Goose felt a little discour- 
aged by this time, but she went on. 
“Well, where next?” she asked her- 
self. 

She selected a place behind the 
post-office. There was flat land with 
loose soil. And she thought, any- 
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way, that she might hit buried 
treasure just as well in one place as 
another. It didn’t matter where she 
hunted. 

She started digging. She went 
down farther and farther; she almost 
fell into her own hole. She pushed 
with all her goosie strength. Then 
her shovel just refused to go deeper. 
She had struck something hard. 

She heard footsteps behind her. 
Tom Towser, the town postmaster, 
had seen her. He had come running 
out of the post-office with a broom 
in one paw and a stick in the other. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Goose,” he 
said. “You were tipped down so low 
that I didn’t recognize you. What on 
earth are you doing here — with 
your bill all dusty and your shoes 
all dirt)” 

Mrs. Goose looked all around, 
carefully. Then she came nearer to 


Hi there, what are you doing 


2??? called Mr. Pig. 


Tom Towser and whispered, “I 
didn’t want to tell anyone — but I 
will share my secret with you. I 
have been digging — and now I 
have struck buried treasure. If you 
will help me get it up, you may have 
half of it.” 

Tom peered down into the hole. 
“What makes you think it is buried 
treasure?” he asked. 

“See — it feels like metal. I 
think it is an iron chest, and prob- 
ably all full of money...” 

“Let me have that shovel,” said 
Tom Towser. He scraped and poked 
and pushed: then he said, ‘“Non- 
sense. It is no iron chest. That’s our 
water pipe! It is a good thing you 
couldn’t burst it open — or we 
would have had a fine leak here. 
I'll cover it up for you — and then, 
Mrs. Goose, I suggest that you go 
home and have a fine rest, with a 


for me,” 
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bandage around your head, too.” 

Mrs. Goose did feel a little tired. 
She thought a nap would be a good 
plan. When she walked down Ani- 
maltown avenue an hour later, all 
rested, with her shovel, there was a 
group of her friends standing on the 
corner, laughing. ““What’s the mat- 
ter?’’ she asked them. 

“Well, we don’t really like to tell 
you,” said Mr. Pig, who had been 
laughing the hardest. “But now we 
know why you were running around 
everywhere this morning, digging; 
Tom Towser told us.”’ 

“What if I was hunting for buried 
treasure?” Mrs. Goose looked 
snappy. “I might have found some! 
Once there was a cat, who did — I 
read about him just this morning, in 
the Animaltown news. He dug up 
jewels, and money, and a crown, 
too.” 

Her friends all looked at her 
solemnly. Then Mrs. Squirrel said, 
“Mrs. Goose, dear, you had better 
go home and do your cooking or 
your washing, and forget about that 
cat.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped away, shak- 
ing her tail. She sat down on a stone 
to think. It made her annoyed to 
have her friends laughing at her. 
“T think I will teach them a lesson,” 
she decided, “and play them a little 
joke. I'll bury some of my own 
money — that’s what I'll do! Then 
I'll dig it up, and shout, ‘Surprise- 
Look! Here is some buried treas- 
ure!’ 

She went up into her attic to find 
something to hold her money. A 
cardboard box? Too light. A trunk? 
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Too big. Then she spied a little old 
leather chest that had belonged to 
her great-grandmother goose. It 
had dust and spider webs on it, 
but it would do. She took it down to 
the kitchen and wiped it off, and 
put all her money into it. She locked 
the chest, and hung the little rusty 
key on ared string around her neck. 

Then, when should she hide the 
chest? And where? 

Well, she had better wait till the 
deep, dark night, and go to the 
edge of the Wild Woods. Then none 
of her friends would be likely to see 
her. 

Mrs. Goose got very sleepy try- 
ing to read and keep awake; but 
finally she decided that the night 
was dark and deep enough. She 
took the shovel and the little chest 
and tiptoed out of her house, creak- 
ily. ’ 

She dug wildly. She kept thinking 
that she heard footsteps. The big 
round moon came out from under a 
cloud and shone over the tops of the 
trees in the Wild Woods, and it 
looked like a face, watching her... 

Finally the chest was buried, and 
she could go home. She was so tired 
that she flopped down on her bed 
with all her clothes on; and she 
made a mistake and put the shovel 
on the bureau, instead of on the back 
porch. 

She thought she had been asleep 
only a little while when she heard a 
knocking at her door. It was morn- 
ing; there was Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Have you heard the news?” 
she asked Mrs. Goose. 

“What news?” 

“Why, Old Lady Owl found a 
chest of buried treasure at the edge 
of the Wild Woods, so I guess you 
were right! All the animal people 
are saying, ‘Mrs. Goose must have 
known what she was talking about.’ 
For the chest was freshly buried, 
and it rattles, as though it were 
full of money. Everyone thinks 
you are wonderful,” finished Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Come along and see the 
fun.” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t know what to 
say. It was nice to have all her 
friends thinking that she was won- 
derful — but, after all, it was her 
money; she couldn’t let Old Lady 
Owl have it. What should she do? 
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She went with Mrs. Squirrel. 
There were some Animaltown peo- 
ple at the edge of the Wild Woods; 
Old Lady Owl was holding the 
chest, proudly. 

“Well, you were right,” she said. 
“You must have smelled treasure.” 

“Yes, and it’s for me,” said Mrs, 
Goose. 

“But why?” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t know what to 
say. They all stared at her. She 
shook and wiggled nervously, Then 
something hit a button on her dress, 
and made a clink. She looked down. 
The key! ““The chest is for me,” she 
said. “Here is the key that opens it.” 

They crowded around to see if it 
fitted. It did. And there was money! 

“Well, I don’t understand this,” 
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said Mrs. Squirrel. “It’s a mys- 
tery,” said Mrs. Hen. “Humphhh,”’ 
grunted Mr. Pig. “But I guess it’s 
hers, all right,”” grunted Tom Tow- 
ser. 

Old Lady Owl’s wise old eyes 
gleamed; she had thought it out, 
and realized that Mrs. Goose must 
have buried her own treasure! But 
all she said was, “Here. Now take 
it home, and keep it safe.”” Then she 
whispered, “And no more fricks.”’ 

Mrs. Goose decided that she had 
better run quickly along. She knew 
that she had been unusually lucky, 
for her joke had turned out much 
better than she had expected. “This 
time I really am a wonderful goose,” 
she said to herself, as she rattled the 
money happily. 


Tommy's Brother 
Sees a Movie 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


ARE WE going to have a 
movie today, Miss Brown?”’ asked 
Jimmy of his kindergarten teacher. 

“Yes, we are.” 

“Goodie, we're going to have a 
movie,” yelled Jimmy to the rest of 
the children. 

The room was in a hubbub. Ev- 
eryone was so happy. The children 
asked every day even though Miss 
Brown told them that movies cost a 
great deal of money and that usu- 
ally they couldn’t have a movie 
more than every other week. Miss 
Brown ordered the movies from the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, six months in 
advance. The rental for the movies 
cost from $1.25 to $3.50 each. One 
movie could usually be kept one 
week. That way other rooms could 
see the same movie. Since all the 
teachers ordered their movies in 
advance, a list of movies could be 
given to each teacher. That way she 
would know when they were coming 
and could guide the children to 
have units around them. 


“What’s the movie about, Miss 
Brown?” asked the children after 
they were seated in front of her on 
the rug. 

“What have we been 
about lately?” 

“About dressing ourselves.” 

“Brushing our teeth.” 

“Washing ourselves clean.” 

“Eating our food.” 

“Getting enough sleep.” 

“That’s right. Now what do you 
think the movie will be about?” 

(Class guess.) 


talking 


“Will it be a movie about us?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Not quite, but almost.” 

“Will it be a movie about some 
other little boy doing those things?” 
some other child asked. 


“Yes, it will be a movie about 
Tommy. You will find out just 
exactly what he does when he wakes 
up in the morning to when he goes to 
bed at night. Do you suppose he 
does the right things or those things 
his mother wants him to do?” 


“T think so,” said one child. 
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“T don’t think he does,” guessed 
another. 

“When you see the movie, you'll 
find out. We’ll talk about it when 
we return to the room. All those 
that have to go to the toilet go now 
so you won't have to go when we 
are at the movie. Then take a part- 
ner and line up at the door.” 

“Can I have you for a partner, 
Miss Brown?”’- Jimmy asked his 
teacher. 

“You may. Go stand at the head 
of the line, and I’ll be there as soon 
as I see that everyone is ready.” 

Most of the children went to the 
toilet. Some didn’t remember to 
wash their hands afterwards so, 
Miss Brown had to remind them. 
Since the bathroom was right in the 
kindergarten, it was very easy for 
Miss Brown to watch the children. 
If it would have been down the 
hall, she may have appointed some 
child to watch the boys and another 
child to watch the girls. 

“The clock says it is time for us to 
go. Let’s see if today we can he little 
brownies on the way over. How do 
brownies walk)” 

“Very quietly,” answered Jimmy. 

“Would brownies talk on the way 
to the movie?” 

“No,” called out many of the 
children. 

“Why not?” 

“Because they would disturb the 
children that are working in their 
rooms,” answered Jimmy. 

“That’s right. I’m going to open 
the door now, so let’s be little 
brownies. Also, remember to walk 
all the way. I know it is fun to run, 
but you know it makes too much 
noise in the halls. Stop when we get 
to the office as I'll have to pick up 
the film. The name of the movie is 
‘Tommy’s Day’.” 

The children walked fairly quietly 
in the halls, though Miss Brown had 
to stop twice and remind some of 
the children about their lips. That’s 
the trouble with five-year-olds. They 
either talk too much or not enough. 

“Find a place to sit. Fill up the 
front rows first, as you know the 
first graders are coming, and they 
will sit behind you.” 

While the children were sitting 
down, Miss Brown was threading 
the film on the movie machine. She 


tried it once to see if it would run 
all right. 

“Now if everyone is ready, we'll 
start the movie. Remember, we are 
going to find out if Tommy did the 
right things all day. We'll talk 
about the movie when we return to 
our room.” 

The children were very quiet 
during the showing of the movie. 
When the film was rewound, the 
children stood and took a good 
stretch. Sometimes they would play 
“Simon Says” or say “Mother 
Goose Rhythms.” 

“Can we see it again?” 

“Yes, there is time, This time you 
see if you do the same things that 
Tommy does.” 

It is very valuable to see a movie 
more than once, but the children 


Departure 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Red Breast 
Are all dressed up with care; 
They have their hats on, and their 
bags 
Are packed, I do declare! 


As Autumn leaves fall softly down 
They take their leave, and sing, 

“Good-bye to you, and Summer, too, 
We'll see you all next Spring!” 
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should always know what they are 
looking for. Sometimes the movie 
should be told to the children before 
they see it or at least the words or 
things they might not understand 
should be explained to them. If 
possible, the teacher should review 
the movie before it is shown to the 
class. I know this is not always 
possible, so you can get a summary 
of it from the catalogue or ask other 
teachers who may have seen it. 

“Thank you for showing us the 
movie, Miss Brown.” 

“I’m glad you liked it. You acted 
like grownup people. I hope you can 
act the same way on the way back. 
We'll let the first graders pass first. 
On the way back remember that I 
have to stop at the office to return 
the film.” 

When the children returned to 
kindergarten some of them went to 
the toilet, some got a drink, but 
finally all were seated on the rug in 
front of Miss Brown. 

“How many think that Tommy 
did all the right things?” 


Many children raised their hands. 

“How many think he did not do 
all the right things?” 

Just a few hands were raised this 
time. Some of the children voted 
twice not quite understanding the 
question or the procedure, but that 
is understandable at that age. 

“Everyone will have a chance to 
come up and prove his point. You 
can tell us why you thought Tommy 
did or did not do the right things.” 

It was finally decided that 
Tommy did do the right things, 
and they were going to try to re- 
member to do the same things. The 
children decided that the next day 
they were going to act out ““Tom- 
my’s Day,” as now they did not 
have any more time. 

Perhaps you can make a movie in 
your room of what you do all day. 
Fasten the pictures together and 
roll them on a stick. Then fasten 
another stick on the other end and 
as you rewind the movie roll them 
on the other stick. It will take two 
people to show the movies. Invite 
another class to enjoy the movie 
with you. Have one member of 
your class tell about the movie as 
you unroll it. 
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Little Cotton Tail 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Once UPON a time, at the 
edge of the great forest, lived Mr. 
and Mrs, Rabbit and their 15 little 
children. 

Now, you might think that this 
was a large family for Mr. and Mrs. 
Rabbit to care for properly, but 
they were all one big happy family, 
and always kept their hair neatly 
combed and their faces sweet and 
clean. They lived in a snug little 
home in the heart of a big chestnut 
tree, not too far from Farmer 
Smith’s turnip patch. 

Each night, when the old moon 
came over the hills, they would all go 
out in the turnip patch and play tag 
and hide and seek among the tur- 
nips. Whenever they got hungry 
they could always chew on a crisp 
turnip leaf and for a special treat, 
they sometimes got a sweet carrot 


from Farmer Smith’s garden, near 
by. 

Now, most farmers would have 
been angry if rabbits invaded their 
gardens, but Farmer Smith loved 
all the little animals. 

“There will always be erough for 
all,” he would say. ““The little crea- 
tures have to live, as well as we.” 

There was one of the little rabbits 
called Little Coiton-tail. He got 
this name because his little tail was 
as white as a ball of cotton, and he 
was a thoughtful little fellow, but 
he was always wishing for some- 
thing. 

One day he was sunning himself 
on a tusset, lying on his back, look- 
ing up at the blue sky, when he 
spied a large bird circling around 
gracefully and soaring back and 
forth among the white clouds. At 
least, it seemed so to Cotton-tail. 
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“I wonder why rabbits can’t fly 
around, like that)” thought little 
Cotton-tail. “It would be great fun 
to sail way up in the air and look 
away, over the trees and hills.” 

Now, the more he thought about 
it, the more he wished he could fly 
and, one day, he was so excited 
about it, he started talking to him- 
self. “Why, I'd give anything in the 
world if I could fly like a bird!’’ he 
said, aloud. 

It just so happened that a fairy 
heard him speak and so, she flew 
down beside him and asked, “Little 
Cotton-tail, do you really wish you 
could fly? Do you wish it with all 
your heart?” 

Now, Cotton-tail was frightened, 
hearing a voice at his side. 

“Who are you?” he cried, in 
alarm. 

“T am a good fairy,” said she, 
“and, if you really wish to fly, I can 
grant your wish, on one condition.” 

Now, Cotton-tail was really ex- 
cited. His wish was, at last, about 
to come true! 

“I would give anything to be able 
to fly,” said he. ““What is the one 
condition?” 

“Well, I will grant your wish,” 
said she, “if you will agree that, if 
you are ever unhappy about. being 
able to fly, you will come back home 
and, never again be dissatisfied with 
your position in life.” 

“[T will agree to that, gladly,” 
cried Cotton-tail. “How soon can I 
get my wings?” 

“My! You are an impatient young 
man!” said the fairy. “You must 
give them time to grow.” 

“Will it take long?” asked Cotton- 
tail, “I’m anxious to be off!’ 

“Not too long,” she answered, as 
she waved her wand over his head. 
Then she was gone. 

The next day, when Mrs. Rabbit 
was washing Cotton-tail’s face, she 
noticed two small lumps growing 
out on his shoulders. : 

“My! My! What is this?” she 
cried, in alarm. 

“My wings are growing! My wings 
are growing!”’ he shouted, in glee. 

*‘Who ever heard of a rabbit hav- 
ing wings?” said his mother. ‘Don’t 
be so foolish!” - 

But it was true; and it was not 
(To Page 64) 
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Cuanc, the baby elephant, 
was having fun. He would run down 
to the river, and draw his trunk full 
of water. Then he would turn the 
hose on his mother. 

She didn’t mind. It was hot, and 
she was muddy. 

Chang was three years old now. 
He was almost weaned. 

He could run faster than a horse, 
and he could shove his way through 
stiff bushes. He would race about, 
with his big ears flapping. 

Chang always held his trunk up, 
out of harm’s way. That trunk was 
his nose. He breathed through his 
trunk. He could also use his trunk 
like a hand with two fingers. The 
long trunk made it possible for him 
to reach up to a leafy branch, and 
drag it to his mouth. He could reach 
out and grab a handful of wild rice, 
the same way. 

His neck was very short. His 
heavy head had to have a strong 
neck to hold it up. He had good 


Chang, the Chunky One 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


brains in that big head of his. 

Chang was sure-footed. He could 
slide down a mud bank, and never 
fall. His round feet could feel where 
it was safe to step. He kept his five 
toes spread, and the nails on these 
toes were tough as hoofs. They knew 
when a stone might turn under him. 
They knew where the mud would 
bear his weight. 

Chang was built just right for life 
in the jungle. In Siam, it was the 
same as in the jungles of India. The 
trees grew close together. The vines 
that hung from the branches of the 
trees were thorny: the ferns grew 
higher than Chang’s head. If Chang 
had had a tender skin, the thorns 
would have cut him badly. 

Chang loved the jungle. It was a 
rain forest, wet and shady and hot. 
Bright flowers perfumed the air. 
He liked the rain, and he liked to 


swim the rivers, and hose himself 


down when mosquitoes pricked. 
His mother and most of his family 
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worked in the logging camp. It was a 
teak forest. First the men cut down 
the trees. Then the work elephants 
shoved the heavy logs to some 
river. The logs would lie on the 
ground till they dried and would 
float. Then the elephants shoved the 
logs into the river. 

When the floods came, the rivers 
carried the logs down to the ships. 
Little Chang watched it all. He’d 
know how to do thé work when his 
time came. 

Sometimes the work elephants 
also carried camp outfits on their 
backs. When the men made camp, 
they laid the floor on bamboo poles. 
That kept it high off the wet ground. 
Then they thatched the roof to keep 
the rain off. 

The men ate rice, which keeps 
well. They also gave rice to their 
elephants. 

They caught fish, and they took 
live chickens in baskets. The ele- 
phants carried the baskets; but 
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they ate leaves and grass themselves. 

Little Chang would fill his trunk, 
and turn the hose on the chickens to 
hear them cackle. Then his mother 
would tap his trunk and tell him to 
stop. 

Chang could do errands now. But 
he would not have to shove heavy 
logs till he was 13 years old, or older. 

He had to learn his _ lessons, 
though. First he had to learn to let 
his mahout feed him. His mahout 
was his keeper. He had to let the 
boy ride on the back of his neck. But 
Chang was so big, and the boy was so 
light, that the little elephant didn’t 
mind that at all. 

Beginning when he was three 
years old, Chang had to learn 
Siamese. He had to learn the words 
for kneel, and lift, and push. He had 
to learn the Siamese words for come 
back, and stop. He had to learn the 


, word for hoid steady, and the word 


that meant, lift one foreleg, so his 
mahout could get on his back. It 
took Chang about half a year to 
learn these words. 

His mahout was always kind to 
him. He would bring him rice, and 
pet him. The Siamese boy who was 
his mahout learned that Chang 
like'l to be scratched softly behind 
the ear. 

Chang knew more from the boy’s 
tone than from his words, when the 
boy was petting him. He also knew 
when the littlke mahout was cross 
with him. 

It was always best to be friends 
with an elephant. For even a young 
elephant could have killed a man in 
a fight. 

But Chang was fond of his 
mahout. He would lay his warm 
trunk against the boy, or lift him by 
winding his trunk around the boy’s 
waist. 

Chang would come when he was 
called. He would let the boy ride 
him across rivers and through bam- 
boo thickets higher, far higher than 
their heads. 

It rained hard in the wet season; 
would shower, and sharp thunder 
would sound. The sun would shine 
for awhile. Then it would rain again. 
It was lucky for Chang that his 
skin shed the water. 

Chang’s mother and the other cow 
elephants would travel along the 


jungle trails at a slow walk. But 


then they could shove heavy logs 
with their bony heads. They could 
work all day long. They had only 
short tusks. 

Chang’s father and the other bull 
elephants had long, sharp tusks. 
Sometimes one would carry a log 
balanced across his tusks. He would 
steady it with his trunk. 

There was one day when Chang 
was a good little elephant. He 
walked quietly, and kept close to 


his mother’s side. For they could 
hear a bull elephant roar. That wild 
elephant — a tusker — was fighting 
mad. That tusker could have thrust 
his tusks through another elephant, 
or a tiger, or a man. The tusker 
roared louder than a tiger. 

Some day Chang might be able 
to roar as loud, if he got as mad: But 
now he was just a baby elephant who 
felt safer close beside his mother. 

* Chang is the word for elephant 
in Siam. 


The Peet-Weet-Weet 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


As I HAVE told you before 
when visiting with you, children, I 
grew up on a very big farm in 
Nebraska. We had many birds there 
and since I was a veritable tree- 
climber I found many of the birds’ 
nests. The nests were not all in 
trees, however. There were almost 
as many birds living on my father’s 
big farm that made their nests in 
the grass and weeds. I never dis- 
turbed the eggs or little birds, which- 
ever was there. 

One kind of bird that builds its 
nest in the grass along the streams 
is the Peet-Weet-Weet. It is a kind 
of Sandpiper and follows along 
streams. Whenever Old Man Weath- 
er sent us a heavy rain, then how 
these heautiful Peet-Weet-Weet 
birds did revel down in the deep 
sloughs where it was wet. After 
such rains these in-land sandpipers 


would leave their nests that were 
hidden in grassy places along the 
creeks or other streams and wade 
in the water to catch a water-bug 
here or there or a tiny minnow, or 
again an earth worm that had been 
washed out of the earth by the sud- 
den flow of water. They are well 
fitted for this kind of food gathering 
since their legs are some six or 
eight inches long. This length is 
about the length of its beautifully 
shaped body. Its bill is long; so it 
can easily dip it down into the water 
and take its food from several inches 
under the crest of the stream. 

The Peet-Weet-Weet lays four 
eggs that are cream-colored beau- 
ties, flecked with brown spots. One 
end of the egg is very big indeed 
and the other is an obtuse point. 
The egg is a little better than an 
inch long since nature knew the 
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tiny bird to hatch from the egg 
should have much room for its long 
legs to grow strong. These baby 
birds can run as well as swim when 
only a few hours old because their 
legs are so strong. 

As most tiny birds and fowls, the 
baby Peet-Weet-Weet at first is 
quite like a ball of down in looks, 
but within a few days only, the 
feathers begin to grow and it more 
and more resembles its parents until 
all the down disappears. 

This bird likes to stand on the 
bank of a stream and watch for 
some object in the water in which 
to dart its bill in and take it. While 
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watching, it usually teeters on its 
long slender legs; 8o some people 
call the bird a “Teeter-tail’ be- 
cause of its teetering habit. 

The breast of the ‘““Teeter-tail” 
is deep cream colored, flecked with 
deep brown. This beautiful vest 
shows off well from under its dark- 
er, and more thickly flecked wings, 
that finally are adorned with an 
almost black stripe at the end of its 
long wing feathers. 

The Peet-Weet-Weet’s tail is short 
and so it does not have to worry 
about getting it wet while fishing, 
as it stands on some big rock out in 
the stream. 


Ricky 


the Reckless Raccoon 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Over IN Great Shady For- 
est, on the edge of the brook, near 
where the little stream runs into 
Mulberry Creek, were two forest 
creatures, Big Ears, the rabbit, and 
Ricky, the raccoon. Big Ears sat 
still with only his snubby nose 


twitching, while Ricky rolled a 
wiggly worm around in his fore- 
paws. 


Big Ears watched. Finally he 
asked Ricky, “Why don’t you eat 
the worm? You make me nervous 
rolling it around in your paws like 
that.” 

Ricky took his time answering. 
He looked at Big Ears a moment 
then replied, “My friend, it is 
plain to be seen that you do not 
know the proper way to eat worms.” 
With that, he waddled over to the 
edge of the water. He squatted on a 
smooth rock and with his two front 
paws, he dabbled the worm up and 
down in the water. 

Big Ears came nearer to get a 
better look. “Huh,” he grunted, 
“that is all foolishness.” 

Ricky turned his cat-like head 
around toward Big Ears. His whis- 
kers twitched. His keen little eyes 
looked out through a furry black 
mask and he replied, “Perhaps you 


did not notice the mud on the 
worm.” Big Ears kept watching as 
his friend ate the bit of food. 

A little later the rabbit saw the 
raccoon tugging at an old rotten log 
back from the brook’s edge. ‘‘Now 
what are you doing? The more Big 
Ears associated with Ricky, the 
more he thought the raccoon a 
queer creature. 

Ricky stopped his tugging long 
enough to ask, “Will you please 
help me move this log?” 

Big Ears was not too anxious as 
he said, “Oh, sure, I'll help you, 
but | think I should know why.” 

“My friend,” the raccoon re- 
plied, “when we move this log, you 
will notice that there will be scads 
of nice fat grubs just wailing to be 
eaten.” To Big Ears, the rabbit, 
scads of fat grubs did not really 
sound so appetizing. 

When the heavy log had been 
pushed aside, Big Ears lay panting 
from the work and Ricky crouched 
down without making one move to 
catch the wiggling grubs. Big Ears 
blinked his eyes and wrinkled his 
nose as he always did when he was 
displeased. Ricky knew what he was 
thinking and he had another sur- 
prise for his friend. ‘““You know,” he 


said slowly, as if thinking, “I am 
tired of all this forest eating. I am 
tired of worms and grubs and little 
fish and frogs and even berries.” 

Big Ears studied his forest friend 
as he asked, ““Know how you can do 
better?” 

To his surprise, Ricky answered, 
“Yes, I do!” The raccoon dug his 
claws in the soft black earth, 
stretched his thick, fur-covered body 
and swept the ground with his bushy 
gray black-ringed tail. He grinned, 
showing his mouth full of sharp 
teeth as he said again, “Yes, I 
think do it!” 

Big Ears was interested, though 
puzzled. what)” he wanted to 
know. 

“Why, go to the village,” Ricky 
answered as if trips to the village 
were every-day happenings. “In 
fact, go across the Big Road to the 
Big House and right into the pantry 
where they keep all those good 
things to eat!” 

Big Ears opened his big eyes 
wider. “How do you know about all 
those things?” 

“T get around,” Ricky answered, 
still grinning. “One night | wan- 
dered to the village. I jumped from 
a tree to the window-sill. The lights 
were on and I could see inside. 
This time I think I'll go back and 
go in. [It is warm and the window 
will probably be open. Would you 
like to god” 

Big Ears shook his head and shud- 
dered. “‘You’re in for trouble, Ricky 
Raccoon. Once I got as far as the 
garden and I am lucky to be here 
now. Village people may be kind to 
each other, but they can be hard to 
wild creatures.” Big Ears was up on 
his four legs as if to leave. “Come, 
let’s go back to our homes in the 
forest. You go back to your hollow 
tree and I'll go back to my soft nest 
in Brier Patch.” 

The raccoon did not intend to 
have his plans changed, so he an- 
swered, ““Not me! My mind is made 
up.” He grinned again. “Think of 
the fun and adventures I'll have! 
Besides, I'll learn new things. Re- 
member, you are always poking 
around into new things.” 

It was different with the rabbit. 
He tried to explain it to the raccoon. 
“You and I are not alike. My strong 
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legs with great hops and leaps can 
take me quickly away from danger. 
With your short legs you slowly 
drag your fat roly-poly body over 
the ground. If you go to that village 
you may run into danger and never 
be able to make it back here to your 
home in Great Shady Forest.” 

No matter what the rabbit said, 
the raccoon was not to be changed. 
He said, “Besides, | wear a mask 
over part of my face. See?” The 
funny little creature blinked two 
shining eyes through a black furry 
mask stretched over his gray face. 
“Why, the people won’t know me.” 

Big Ears knew the mask would 
not be enough. He was beginning to 
lose patience. “Ricky, I am _ sur- 
prised at you! You are silly to 
think such a thing.” 

Ricky had another thought. “I 
could save myself by climbing a tall 
tree. See my sharp claws?” He held 
up his forepaws which looked like 
tiny black hands. Sure enough, the 
five fingers did have sharp curved 
claws. 

Big Ears must hurry and think of 
something to keep his friend from 
his dreadful plan, but before he 
could say another word, the raccoon 
started toward the Big Road, saying 
as he went, “Maybe there won’t be 
dangers. Maybe some of those nice 
village people will want me for a pet 
and I’ll never want to go back to 
Great Shady Forest.” 

Big Ears knew something about 
captured forest creatures being made 
pets by people. He had a cousin who 
was over in the village this minute. 
Reddy Red Squirrel brought news of 
the poor fellow. As Big Ears hopped 
along beside Ricky he said, “If you 
stay in the village it will be as a 
prisoner. They will put you in a 
cage and they will feed you many 
things you do not like.” Big Ears 
paused, waiting for Ricky to reply, 
and when he did not answer, the 
rabbit went on, “You'll wish and 
wish for trees to climb, the soft 
grass to roll in, the brook with the 
little fish and the logs with grubs 
under them.” Then Big Ears added 
sadly, “You just won’t like living 
in the village.” 

They were in the Big Road. A 
wide lawn was between them and 
the Big House. They heard children 


laughing and shouting. Big Ears 
was really worried. To get Ricky’s 
mind off his dangerous visit, he 
hopped around in front of the rac- 
coon, and settling down on his 
haunches, he said, “Let’s rest a bit. 
We've come a long way.” 

Ricky was smarter than Big Ears 
thought. He replied, “Oh, no you 
don’t! You’re only trying to change 
my mind.” 

Big Ears said angrily, “If you 
must go, wait until after dark. 
You'll be safer then.” 

As if not listening, Ricky started 
across the Big Road, saying as he 
went, “I think I can find my way to 
that pantry. I really want some of 
those good things the village people 
have to eat.” The raccoon stopped 
long enough to look back at the 
rabbit. “You go on back to your 
forest home,” he said. “‘T don’t need 
you.” 

Suddenly Big Ears had an im- 
portant thought. How strange it had 
not come to him before! He quickly 
hopped around in front of Ricky 
again as if to stop him. His nose 
twitched more than ever, his big 
eyes flashed. He gave a loud thump 
with his two strong hind legs, some- 
thing he should not have done so 


It's Fun! 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


It’s fun to be a little fish, 

Just swimming here and there — 
But when you see a hook and line, 
Then you had best beware! 


It’s fun to be a little bird, 
To fly and swoop and dart — 
But when you see a hunter’s gun, 


Then you had best depart! 


It’s fun to be a little lion, 

The jungle’s joy and pride — 

But when a circus trainer comes, 
Then you had better hide! 


It’s fun to be a little child, 

And run and skip and hop — 
But when you see a big, red light, 
Then you had better stop! 


near a house. In an angry rabbit 
voice he said, “I am surprised at 
you! You, a father raccoon with 
five little baby raccoons back there 
in that: hollow tree home! Think 
what a time your poor wife will have 
with you gone away. You know you 
always help with the babies until 
they are full grown. They need you 
and you know it! I am ashamed of 
you, Ricky Raccoon!” 

At that Ricky stopped dead-still. 
He had forgotten his wife and ba- 
bies. Father raccoons do help with 
the young ones. They protect them 
and care for them. When they are 
too old to drink the mother’s milk, 
the father either brings them food or 
helps them find it. Father raccoons 
simply must stay with their families 
For one time Big Ears was right. 

Ricky turned his roly-poly body 
slowly around in the Big Road. He 
peered off toward the Great Shady 
Forest to see how far they had come 
Then he said to Big Ears, “I am 
ashamed. T have always thought 
myself a good father and look what 
I was about to do -- go away and 
leave my wife and babies.” And 
Big Ears saw the most surprising 
thing. Big tears began to run down 
from Ricky’s eyes over the black 
mask, down the sharp nose to splash 
in the sandy road. Ricky was half- 
way crying as he said, “Promise me, 
Big Ears, you won’t ever tell any- 
one about this.” 

Big Ears was very proud of him- 
self as he answered, “Oh, no, of 
course not.” 

The rabbit could hardly keep up 
with the raccoon as they started 
back toward the forest and Ricky 
talked just as fast as he waiked. He 
was saving, “Mrs. Raccoon and I 
were planning to take the young 


ones to the corn field on the other 
side of the forest. We will be a little 
late going, but then we raccoons like 
wandering around at night in the 
moonlight. We can sleep in the 
daytime.”’ He looked back at Big 
Ears, was quietly hopping 
along. He scolded the rabbit as he 
said, “For a rabbit, you certainly 
get along slowly. Can’t you go 
faster? I’m in a hurry!” And Big 
Ears believed Ricky was in a hurry. 


who 
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Billy Bluejay 


B. F. BISHOP 


Aut THROUGH the golden 
summer the birds had kept Farmer 
John’s orchard free of insects. They 
had picked the seeds from the weeds 
in meadow and garden. They had fed 
and watched over their babies until 
the little ones were strong enough 
to leave the nests. 

The young birds did not wait until 
the first of September before they 
began to go to school. All summer 
long they were learning their Jessons. 
First they learned how to fly. After 
that they were taught how to watch 
out for danger, to listen for unusual 
sounds, to watch every movement 
around them. When autumn came 
they were well fitted to take care of 
themselves. 

As the days grew shorter, the 
birds, young and old, gathered in 
flocks. They had changed their gay, 
summer suits for dull, sober ones. 
Some of them did not look like the 
same birds. Now they were ready to 
fly away to the Southland where 
they knew that food would be 
plentiful. Each day a few of them 
skimmed away over the treetops. 

Weeks passed, and the leaves 


began to fall from the maples in the 
sugarbush. They were falling from 
many trees. 

One day, in late autumn, as Billy 
Bluejay flew over the pasture, some- 
thing cold and soft and white fell in 
front of his eyes. Again and again the 
little, star-like things fell. Never 
before had the young bird seen 
snow. He flew this way and that 
way, but the cold, white flakes were 
everywhere. Finally he alighted on 
a maple limb and shook his feathers. 

As Billy sat there on the limb 
looking around, he forgot his fear. 
The soft snow did not seem to do 
any harm. In fact, he began to think 
that he liked the white, fluffy stuff. 

How pretty he looked as the big, 
white snowflakes fell on his grayish- 
blue back. He sat there so long that 
the black bars on his bright blue 
tail were nearly hidden by the snow 
which fell upon them. His wings, 
too, looked more white than blue. 
The black collar around his white 
throat did not show any more. He 
had drawn down his pointed cap 
and there was a little mound of 
snow on his pretty head. 
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Billy was having funt Presently 
he stood up on the limb and shook 
the snow from his beautiful feathers. 
Then, across the pastureland he sent 
his tinkling, bell-like song. Just why 
he chose to sing that sweet, melodi- 
ous song at that time, I can’t say. 
Perhaps it was a song of thanks for 
the pretty snow. 

Billy opened his mouth to sing 
the tinkling song again, but instead 
he suddenly sent forth a cry of 
warning. “Thief! Thief!’ he 
screamed. “Run, everybody! Here 
comes old Father Fox! Run!” 

Every little animal in that part of 
the woods dived headlong under a 
pile of brush or into a hole in the 
ground. Still the young bird 
screamed at the old fox. Each time 
he screamed he seemed to make his 
cried louder and more angry. The 
fox trotted along under the trees, 
the bluejay: keeping pace. 

Anger flashed from the fox’s eyes. 
His keen nose had scented a grouse, 
but it was useless to hunt for her; 
the bluejay’s cries had warned the 
grouse that danger was near, and 
well Mr. Fox knew that he would 
not be able to surprise her and cap- 
ture her for his breakfast. So the 
hungry animal turned away into a 
spruce thicket and disappeared. 

All day long the snow fell softly 
and quietly. It formed fluffy masses 
on the dark green branches of the 
spruces. Toward night, the snow- 
clouds moved away and the sun 
shone for a while on a world all white 
and green, with a beautiful blue sky 
above. 

Billy Bluejay watched Mr. Chick- 
adee as that little bird searched for 
insect eggs for his supper. Up and 
down an old tree trunk flew the 
little gray bird, searching out and 
eating hundreds of the tiny, black, 
shining eggs. 

Suddenly, across the quiet pasture 
came the whistled scream of the 
Red-shouldered Hawk. Over the 
tops of the spruce trees he flew, 
screaming again and again. Billy 
Bluejay threw up his crested head 
and from his white throat there 
came a scream that sounded exactly 
like the cry of the Red-shouldered 

Hawk. 

In a weedy field, not far away, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tree Sparrow, and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Junco had been eating 


with his cold, icy key, and not a 
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The little birds moved away for 


Ik weed seeds. At the sound of those mouthful of breakfast could Billy the angry bluejay, but they did not 
‘Ss. terrible cries, they flew quickly to a find anywhere. fly away. They were too hungry. 
nt hiding place in the. thick spruces. Then suddenly, the young bird So finally Billy seized a large piece of 
ny Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit rushed to remembered the feeding station doughnut in his bill and flew away 
1i- their home under a pile of brush. where Farmer John’s wife always’ with it. By the time he had eaten 
Ly. In another part of the field, Mr. put out food for hungry birds. that, he was not hungry any more; 
‘or Horned Lark was eating his supper Across pasture and meadow he flew, so he flew back to the pastureland, 
of weed seeds. The little wanderer straight to the little spurce tree in leaving the other birds to eat in 
ng had been glad to find a field where — the farmer’s yard. peace. 
ad so many delicious weed-seeds grew. Under the tree, on the icy crust, After that good breakfast, and 
of However, when he heard the harsh was a pile of seeds from Farmer’ even after the ice had melted away, 
he cries of the hungry hawk, the little, John’s barn floor. Hanging from many of the birds returned to the 
ere brown lark flew away. He never the green spruce branches were feeding station each day, for a 
stayed long in one place at this time chunks of suet, doughnuts, and breakfast of doughnuts and suet. 
of of the year anyway, and he de- pieces of bread. What a feast! But they ate other things, too. Here 
ra cided to move on to a spot farther Billy Bluejay was hungry and at and there they hopped and flew, 
the from the pastureland where Red- once began to eat first one thing picking insect eggs from the trees, 
ird shouldered Hawk lived. and then another. How good it eating weed seeds from the meadow. 
me When night came on, Billy Blue- tasted! How lucky he was to have After that storm, Billy Blue- 
his jay crept far back among the _ this breakfast all to himself, he jay, too, came often to the feeding 
The branches of a thick-boughed spruce. thought. But in this, Billy was station. If any other birds were 
PES, Here among the snow-laden limbs mistaken. there, he chased them away if he 
he was as warm and as comfortable Just then, across the meadow, could. However, they only flew to a 
yes. as he could be. came six chickadees. On the spruce tree near by, and waited until 
use, But, alas, during the night, an- limbs they alighted and began at _ Billy had finished his breakfast and 
her; other storm came. The second storm once to nibble the suet. From an- flown away. Then they flew back to 
the covered the soft white snow with other direction came a flock of the tree. There was always plenty 
and glittering ice. It covered even the  redpolls. They alighted on the pile of food for them. 
yuld trunks of the trees; and all the little of sweepings under the tree, and And so the winter days went by. 
-ap- black eggs which the mother moths what a breakfast they found! Mr. Early in the spring, when Farmer 
the had tucked into the little crevices in White-breasted Nuthatch came, John examined his orchard to see if 
to a the bark were hidden under the shin- singing his happy, “Yank, yank,” as__jt needed a spray, he could not find 
, ing ice. The weed seeds, too, were he flew. any insects to spray. That summer 
locked away inside hard doors. How angry Billy Bluejay was! 
1e noticed, too, that the weeds in 
From place to place Billy Blue- From one to another of the little 
the jay flew that morning, trying to _ birds he flew, crying, “Thief! Thief! his meadow were fast disappearing. 
10W- find some breakfast. But Jack Get out of here! This is my break- “It pays to keep those birds 
sun Frost had locked every cupboard fast!” around,” he said to himself. 
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lack, Harvest is the happy time for 
reaping 
are All our seeds we sowed last Spring; 
" the Right it is, that now in Autumn 
the Very grateful thanks we bring. 
flew, Every day all through the winter 
Billy ee Savory meals will give us food. 
head ed od Thank You, God, You have been 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviling department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here 
you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent 
consideration. All questions must be sen! in two or three months in advance for special answers. 
If personal answer is desired before publication in magazine, a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Question: Our primary department of about 
150 children is to put on an entertainment 
using health as its theme. Do you have any 
suggestions or can you tell me where I might 
find such material? 


Answer: | should advise looking over past numbers of 
your American Childhood magazine or other teacher 
magazines, which contain simple plays on the subject of 
health. Perhaps, also, you have read to the children 
interesting stories on Health which they would be 
able to dramatize. Other sources o° material which 
might prove helpful: Health Plays for Children, Beck- 
ley Cardy, Chicago; Happy Health Stories, Comfort, 
Beckley Cardy; Material for Dental Health Entertain- 
ment is sent out by Bureau of Health, Division of 
Dental Hygiene, Augusta, Me. This material is in 
form of. plays, pieces, songs, Health Plays and Dia- 
logues (40c) by Florence Signor, F. A. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Good Health Plays (50c) March Bros., 208 
Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio; Where’s My Toothbrush, 
March Bros.; Milk Songs, Educational Department, 
H. P. Hood & Sons. 


Question: Can you suggest a good book on 

kindergarten equipment? 

Answer: I should suggest the following: Education 
in the Kindergarten, Foster and Headley, American 
Book, New York; the Bulletin, Equipment and Supplies 
for Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary, sent out by Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Unified Kindergarten and First Grade (excellent, if 
still in print) Temple-Parker, Ginn. 


Question: Can you please list four or five good 
books on how to tell stories to children? I 
need help with this. 


Answer: | should advise the following: How to Tell 
Stories to Children, Sara Cone Bryant, Houghton 
Mifflin; Educating by Story Telling, Cather, World 
Book, Yonkers, N. Y.; Children’s Stories, How to Tell 
Them, Bone, Macmillan; Story Telling, Questioning, 
Studying, Horn, Macmillan; Stories Children Like, 
How to Tell Them, Keyes, Appleton. 


Question: Will you kindly suggest a good col- 

lection of poems I might be able to use in my 

rural school? 

Answer: | would suggest any of the following: Silver 
Pennies and More Silver Pennies, both by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, Macmillan; Rainbow Gold, Sara 


Teasdale, Macmillan; This Singing World, Louis Win- 
termeyer, Harcourt, Brace; Modern American Poetry 
Harcourt, Brace; Fairies and Chimneys, Rose Fyleman, 
George Doran; Three Hundred Best Poems, published 
by Whitman, Chicago; The Poetry Book (one book for 
each grade) Rand McNally & Co. 


Question: Will you please send me your 
answer to the following questions: Are there 
any States in the United States which require 
the children to be seven years old before 
they are admitted to the first grade? 

Should children ever be retained in the same 
grade for another term if they did not meet 
the requirements for promotion to the next 
grade? 


Why do we kave so many slow readers in our 
schools today, when our books are so much 
better illustrated and so much more material 


is available to make reading interesting for 
the children? 


Answer: Your questions are indeed interesting. 1. I 
know of no states in the U. S. which require children to 
be seven years of age to enter the public schools. Of 
course, this might not be true of several private schools. 
A law requiring them to be six might not be such a bad 
idea. 


2. Yes, | think children should be retained in same 
grade for another term, especially in the first grade, if 
they do not meet the requirements for promotion to 
the next grade. If children below level of attainments 
were retained one more year in Grade I, we would not 
have so many blocks to the system later on. Of course, 
the age of the child and his mental capacity must be 
taken into consideration. [f he is overage and large -- 
with not too promising a capacity for improvement, the 
teacher, for social reasons, would be wise to promote 
him. 


3. I'm wondering, exactly as you are, why with all 
our beautiful modern equipment for reading, we are 
finding so many failures. | am frank to say I think one 
reason is our failure to tie Phonetics up with Reading 
and Spelling. In systems where Phonics is still a valu- 
able and integrated part of the reading, I usually find 
fewer retarded readers. We cannot possibly expect that 
the child will get from memory all the words that he 
will need later in his science, history, geography, etc. 
Children must get the fundamentals in reading, sfep by 
step. 
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lf You Will Smile 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


If you will smile 
At passers-by 
And keep a twinkle 
In your eye; 


If you will laugh 
And seldom frown 
You'll be the best liked 


Boy in town! 


September Calendar 
(Page 3) 

Color the ’coons a_ soft 
gray. 

The face is lighter gray with black 
around the eyes. 

Paint the tail light gray with black 
rings and the feet black. 

The sky should be blue or orange, 


grass green. 


yellow 


Song, The Stream 
(Page 13) 

Vacation is over, but September 
is still such a wonderful month for 
warm weather and occasions for 
hikes and picnics. 

Perhaps you spent some of your 
vacation time near a brook, where 
you could observe butterflies, frogs, 
fish, bumble bees and_ squirrels, 
where the water splashed in the 
sunshine and_ glided 
beds. 

If you really quiet you 
could see the birds bathe in a shal- 
low pool. Perhaps you saw old Mr. 
Bull Frog and the little pollywogs 
swimming back and forth. Blue 
dragon flies come to the creek, too, 
and make up part of the vast family 
that lives where water courses 
through green meadows and shaded 
embankments. 


over gravel 


were 


All this might be an inspiration 
for a drawing lesson. Perhaps you 
saw a mother deer and a little fawn 
lying in the sunny grass. Perhaps it 
was a farmer’s cows resting in the 
shade of an over-hanging tree. And, 
to be sure, the creek was an invita- 
tion to go wading. 

Maybe you can make a little song 
about some of these. We offer a 
little song this month telling about 
what we saw at a creek. 
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HAYES GELATIN And LIQUID 


DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
PROVEN AIDS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


HAYES SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 
Includes large, attractive drawings. Color charts and tests. 
Numbers 1-10. Object with printed word or number. 40 pages. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES NUMBER BOOK (Grade One) 

A number activity book for beginners. Develops basic number vocabulary, 
Provides drills in basic combinations—addition and subtraction—to ten. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES READING FOR BEGINNERS 

A Reading Readiness Book graduating into Pre-Primer and Primer. Large 
interesting drawings. Checked Word List. 40 pages. In Regular Ink—20c. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES FLOWERS WE SHOULD KNOW 
Drawings are large and full-page size of garden flowers. 
gestions and illustrations correlating art and nature study. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS (Posters and Borders) 

New Schoolroom Decorations—Posters—Borders—special holiday projects. 
\, Special angel Christmas borders. All grades unusually large and attractive. 
\\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 


\ NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Covers vital phases of U.S. and possessions. Maps, drills, tests on indus- 
tries, resources, etc. For social studies. 40 pages. Regular Ink—35c. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


Exercises on costumes, occupations, governments, natural resources, indus- 
tries. Complete with outline maps, tests, drills and answer keys. 40 pages. 
In Regular Ink—35c. 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES OUTLINE MAPS (For History and Geography) 
A set of maps consisting of World, United States, Groups of States, North, 
South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Australia, Europe and Asia. 
In Hectograph Ink—S0c For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 
HAYES ART DECORATIONS 
Large size outline drawings include school holidays—silhouettes—cut-outs 
—room and window decorations—blackboard borders. All grades—1-8. 
Hectograph Edition—$1.00 For Liquid or Spirit Machine—$1.50 
HAYES BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 
Illustrations are large and full-page of the common native birds. 
coloring directions and text. In Regular Ink—30c. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
HAYES NEW HOLIDAY PROJECTS 

A new book on holidays and special days. Seasonal material for each 

month—Posters, Borders, Art Decorations. For ALL grades. 

HOLI DAY In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
PROJECTS || 


Alphabet and 


Contains sug- 


Complete 


HAYES ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT 


Schoolroom decorations and art projects. Things to do, make, paste, color 

or draw. Keep your pupils busy—learning while doing. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S0c 

HAYES SEASONAL POEMS AND DECORATIONS 

Original poems, beautifully illustrated. Seasonal themes, correlating with 

art, oral and written expressions, citizenship, nature study and hobbies. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S50c 

HAYES MORE ART AIDS 

Art designs and artistic Posters for each school month and special school 

Holidays. Unusual, large and simple, full-page designs. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 

HAYES HOLIDAY POSTERS AND DECORATIONS 

(with Blackboard Borders) 

Full-page drawings which can be made into blackboard borders for Autumn, 

Spring, Winter and Christmas. Also other attractive posters. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S0c 

HAYES SCIENCE STUDIES 

Large drawings of Birds, Flowers and Insects, with complete text and tests. 

Combines Nature Study, Art and Reading. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.25 

HAYES BOOK OF INDIANS 

Factual stories. Large pictures and borders. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 

HAYES HEALTH, SAFETY AND GOOD MANNERS 

Health rules, politeness, safety at home and play. In Hectograph Ink—S0c 

HAYES FARM FRIENDS AND PETS 

Pull page drawings of farm animals and families. In Hectograph Ink—S0c 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC (Primary) 

” New tunes, rote songs and basic music principles. 

In Regular Ink—35c In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 

CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC (Intermediate) 

Fundamental principles, notation, theory, appreciation, drills, etc. 

In Regular Ink—35c In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 


In Regular Ink—35c 
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Alphabet Work Pages 
(Page 28-29) 

This month we add the letters G 
and H to the set of work pages al- 
ready published. Hectograph the 
illustrations shown so each child 
may have a copy to work with. The 
following verses may be written 
upon the blackboard for all to read. 


fe 


From the first three verses select 
all words starting with the letter G 
and write them on the dotted lines 
beneath the picture of the little girl. 
From the second set of three verses 
select all words starting with the 
letter H and write them on the 
dotted lines under the picture of the 


little boy. 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


Horizontal 


1. The month that calls us back 
to school 
8. A type of hat 
9. An affirmative vote 
10. Like 
11. A border or margin 


12. Abbreviation for an army 
officer 

13. To steep in water 

15. Employ 


16. A popular form of transporta- 
tion abbreviated 

7. Part of “be” 

18. Examine secretly 

21. Suitable 

24. Keystone state abbreviated 

25. A metal 

26. Correlative of either 

27. A melody 

29. A scarf 


30. Step lightly 
31. To lend aid 


Vertical 
. A Celestial body 
. Repose 
. Afternoon abbreviated 
. To prepare for publication 
. Close to 
A fish, plural 
. To estimate 
4. Attempt 
5. Abbreviation 
We Love 
18. A little quarrel 
19. Two things of a kind 
20. A deep hole 
22. A small body of water 
23. Snare 
28. Abbreviation for our Nation’s 
smallest state 
29. To exist 


SAM PWN = 


Land 
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G is for girl, 

For gay and for gleam; 
For goose and for game, 
For good and for green. 


G is for gale, 

For gust and for glide; 
For great, and for gull 
That swims on the tide. 


G is for gold, 

For gift and for go. 
G is for grapes, 

And garden and grow. 


“H is for home 

And for hammer,” said Joe, 
“For hook and for hair 
For hood and for hoe.” 


H is for house, 

For hut and for hill; 

And for the red hen 

With the hard yellow bill. 


H is for hands, 
For heels and for head. 
H is for Henry. 
His hoop is bright red. 


Additional seat work may be re- 
quired from each child. Write an 
original simple sentence using each 
word listed. The picture may be 
colored in paints or crayons. Em- 
phasize the fact that there are many 
qualities of each color. Some are 
made by mixing colors together, as 
yellow and green for yellow-green. 
Mix blue-green, blue-violet, red- 
violet, red-orange and _ yellow-or- 
ange. Apply such colors to the pic- 
tures. Example: paint the grass 
about the little girl’s feet green, the 
meadow beyond yellow-green, and 
the trees in the distance in blue- 
greens. Mix colors in the box before 
applying them to the paper. Do 
not puddle colors, nor apply them 
too dry. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 38) 
These are designed to be used as 
separate units or repeated in full. 


Traced, each drawing may be 
adapted to place cards, spelling 
papers, etc. If colored, the milk- 


weed pods are soft gray-green, silk 
white, leaves and stem gray-green. 

Golden rod is yellow, rose nips, 
orange red. 
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Safety Poster 
(Page 41) 


Some ‘“do’s” to remember for 
safety in crossing streets. 

DO cross only at the corner cross- 
walks. 

DO look both ways before leaving 
curb. 

DO look for light 
crossings. 

DO watch and obey the command 
of officer on patrol of traffic. 

Color the officer’s uniform a dark 
blue. Color the background orange. 
Color the officer’s gloves white and 
his shoes black. 


signals at busy 


Painted Flower Container 
(Page 44) 


What can be more fun than mak- 
ing something out of nothing? That 
is, considering cast-off materials as 
nothing. From such, one can make 
many attractive gifts and useful 
articles. 

Autumn will soon be here. Flower 
gardens will fade, and it will be time 
to think of indoor plants for window- 
sills in school or ornamental con- 
tainers for mother’s plants at: home. 
The containers illustrated are made 
from cans. Select good size tin cans. 
Cut the lids off neatly. Clean the 
outside surface thoroughly. Turn 
the cans upside down and punch 
several holes into the base with a big 
nail. These serve for drainage for 
the growing plant. 

Any good household enamel will 
be suitable for painting. Be sure it is 
the kind that can be tinted with 
tube oil colors. For the sake of 
economy we suggest getting white 
enamel. If the back-ground coating 
of the can is to be a tint, use a small 
quantity of the enamel and tint the 
same with any desired oil color. If 
one coat does not cover well, let the 
latter dry and then give it a second 
coat. All decorations are painted 
with tinted enamel. 

If, however, the background is to 


be a dark color or intense color, it is- 


best to invest in a can of that par- 
ticular color (black, intense red, 
dark green, deep yellow, blue or 
orange). 

Plain stripes or scalloped lines 
are traced with a pointed piece of 
chalk against a cut pattern. Cut the 


pattern from a piece of paper that 
is just as long as the can measures 
round-about, -- x. Fold to cut 
scallops, — y. When tracing a 
series of scallops reduce width of 
pattern each time by cutting off 
section first at A, and next time at B. 

Decoration on can: Make your 
design upon a piece of thin drawing 
paper that has been cut to fit about 
can, with a straight edge at base. If 
the design is one symmetrical unit, 
fold the paper and draw on one 
side of the folded line only. Develop 
other half from this. For a light 
background you need a dark traced 
line to guide your painting. Prepare 
your design by placing it on a piece 
of old carbon paper, the latter, 
black-side up. Go over your design 
lines with pencil. When finished you 
will find your design will now also 
appear on the back of the drawing 
paper. This is all you will need for 
tracing your design upon the painted 
can. Fit the pattern over the surface 
and hold it in place with a small 
piece of Scotch tape. Go over your 
drawn lines carefully with pencil. 
The traced lines on the can should 
never be very dark, but just vis- 
ible enough to serve as a guide for 
painting. This makes for cleaner 
work. 

Then the traced lines should be 
white on a dark background, place 
a piece of chalked paper (blow all the 
surplus chalk off first) under your 
design when tracing on the can. 
After tracing, apply paint neatly, 
and do not attempt to rub off any 
chalk smudges until all painting is 
thoroughly dry. A damp cloth, and 
maybe a.little mild soap, will take 
off all chalk traces. 

The painted can may be used as a 
container for a glass of water in 
which flowers are displayed. It may 
be filled almost full of rich soil 
(leave enough space at top for wa- 
tering) and hold a growing plant. 
Place can in a saucer to catch any 
water that may drain out at the 
base. To raise can above any col- 
lected moisture, put a small tin lid 
under can. This will protect dec- 
orated surface. 

Clean brushes at end of ‘wack 
painting ‘lesson with turpentine or 
paint thinner. Fine brushes should 
be tapered to a point while drying. 
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the Lesson of 


PRID 


N.. false pride, or con- 
ceit . . . but the decent self re- 
spect that balks at any shoddy 
work Of course, this is one of 


the hard-to-teach lessons, learned 
only by doing. One way to help 
bring this lesson home in your 
schoolwork is to insist on Mongol 
No 482 Pencils. always kept 
neatly sharpened. Of such sound 
beginnings are life-long habits 
formed. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


LEADERSHIP IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


THIS HERE I. @. 


for one dollar 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


What People Say About This Book 
‘I much a This Here I.Q. and am 
very plea to see this kind of publication 
appear. I wish at least one copy were avail- 
able in every library 
—Instructor, University of Virginia 
“Every page is a riot of rollicking fun and 
quips. The last chapter in itself is worth 
every teachers’ —— and should be the 
philosophy of all concerned in education.” 
—American Childhood Magazine 
‘Delicious satire! Both high school teachers 
and _ students are ‘eating it 4 — John 
— her, North High School. 


Hers I. a most stimulating book 
and very profitable reading for every 
teacher, principal. and administrator.” 
. Mowrey, County Supt. Cham- 
bersb urg, Pa 
“A priceless contribution which should be 
made available to the public throughout the 
Judith Stromdahl, Libra- 
eston, Mass. 


n 
“This Here I 7) is the recipe .or all those 
who wish a good laugh. Worthwhile reading.” 


—-Hazel terson, Employment Mg¢r., 
Ratheon, Newton, Mass. 

“A challenging philosophy for the beginning 
teacher.” — Frances Curran, First Grade 
Teacher, Everett, Mass. 


Publisher — 
TUTTLE TEACHER SERVICE 
11 Beach Rd., Lynn, Mass. 


Spare Time Money is easy to make taking 
subscriptions for American Childhood. 
Write for details — American Childhood, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Poetry Corner 


God's World 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


A little child can lift its eyes 
And see the stars at night, 

The stars that twinkle in God’s sky 
And make the darkness bright. 


A little child must learn to keep 
Its eyes above the ground. 

To see the wonders in God’s world 
It needs must look around. 


September 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


Bright September, gay September, 
Most golden month of all; 
Retaining bits of summer 
While promising the fall. 


The golden rod and holly hock 
Adorn each country lane, 

And gentle breezes play about 
The tarnished weather vane. 


Then nature starts to dry the sap 
In all the flowers and trees 

Preparing for the winter months 
When things outdoors will freeze. 


The squirrels start to gather nuts, 
For they so wisely know 
That food will be quite hard to find 


Under the winter’s snow. 


The children, tired of summer play, 
Now happily remember 

It’s time to turn their steps to school, 
In golden, gay September. 


We're Seated and Happy 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We’re seated and happy 
Our work will soon start; 
We'll plan our whole project 
And all have a part. 


We each have a talent 
And do something well; 
Just what he’ll contribute 
One never can tell! 


September—October— 


November—December 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Tardy songbirds southward fly 

Forest trees grow brown and dry. 

Nuts from walnut trees are falling 

“Coming Soon,” Jack Frost is call- 
ing. 


Farmers now their grain have stored 
Squirrels all their acorns hoard. 
Insects tight cocoon must spin. 
They know that winter’s coming in. 


Leaves are blowing helter skelter 
On the wind. And seeking shelter 
Little woodland creatures roam 
Fach must find a winter home. 


Little trees of fir and pine 
Candles on your branches shine. 
You will help us celebrate 
The birth of Christ, our happy date. 


“Dandy” Blimps 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
A yellow dandelion grew 
Warmed with the sun, wet with the 
dew. 


The blossom changed — I do de- 
clare, 
I saw a host of white blimps there! 


Then as a puff of wind blew by 


These ‘dandy’ blimps sailed 
through the sky! 


. 
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Barnyard Town 


SHEILA STINSON 


There’s a curious place 

I would have you know 
Down a little lane 

Where the tall trees grow. 


Where animals live 
And strange to say, 
They all behave 


In the queerest way. 


They sometimes work 
For a man named Brown, 
And their home is known 
As Barnyard Town. 


There is grandma Goose 
And old Dapple Gray, 
There’s small Pinkie Hare 
And big dog Tray. 


Fat auntie Duck, 

Miss Nancy Mouse, 
And grandpa Turtle 
Who carries his louse 


Right on back. 
There is Sam the mule, 
Who everyone thinks 
Is an awful fool. 


Mister Cotton Ear 

And his family, 

And two squirrels who live 
In a hollow tree. 


I shall tell you more 
Another day, 

Of how the animals 
Work and play. 


What | Would Rather Be 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I would not like to be a king 
And sit on a fine throne, 

1 would not like to be the bell 
In our old telephone. 


I would not like to be a whale 
And swim in waters deep 
Because | like my little bed 
Whenever I want to sleep. 


1 would not like to be a dog, 

A rabbit or a mouse... 

Because they don’t have kites and 
guns, 

Or a nice room in a house. 


I would not like to be a knight 
And kiss a maiden’s hand... 
I would rather be a little boy 
Than anything in the land! 
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Our Neighborhood 
(From Page 17 


“The Postman” — Mary Jason 
“The Baker’? — Louise Kessler 
“The Traffic Policeman” — Kathleen Malone 
“Red Apples in the Orchard” —- Ethel Crowninshield 
“Sammy’s Song” — Mary Smith 
“The Ragman” — Hope Ann Rhodes 
From I LOVE TO SING by LeBron and Olson — Pub. 
Willis Music Co., Cincinnati — 1942 
“The Mailman” -- “Shopping” 
From TWENTY LITTLE SONGS by Jessie Carter — 
1944 
“City Streets’’--“‘The Traffic Cop’’--““The Mailman” 
From THE MUSIC HOUR -- In Kindergarten and 
First Grade — Pub. Silver Burdett Co. — N. Y. 
1938 
(Section on community life — pages 39-44) 
From SONGS OF CHILDHOOD —- Giddings — Pub. 
Ginn and Co. 
“Selling Flowers” — Helen Call 
“My Garden Roses” — Lucy Allen 
“The Organ Man” -- M. Louise Brown 
“Dancing in the Orchard” -- Amelia Ames 
“Out of Doors” — Ruth McConn Spencer 
“A Tea Party” -- Ruth McConn Spencer 
“Round and Round the Village” -- Traditional 
“Toyland” -- Eugene Field 
“The Ragman” — Celia Standish 
“The Baker’? — Lucy Allen 
“The Fire Engine” —- Helen Call 
From THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 
Vol. | — Puh. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“The Postman” —- Abbie Farwell Brown 
“The Ragman” — Bertha Remick 
“The Scissors Grinder” «Bertha Remick 
“Garden Song” —‘LauralE. Richards 
“The Umbrella Man” -- Bertha Remick 
VISUAL AIDS USED: 
FILMS 
The Firemen 
The Policeman 
Care of Pets 
Gray Squirrel 
The Seasons -- Autumn 
Peculiar Pets 
Safety At Home 
FILMSTRIPS 
Mother Cares for the Family 
Father Works for the Family 
The Children Have a Busy Day 
How to Act Safely 
Goofy Things To Do 
How To Be Careful at Home 
How to be Careful in Our Neighborhood 
The Fire Department 
After School Hours 
The Policeman 
Shopping in Our Neighborhood 
Share the Sandpile 


Start young hands writing 
RIGHT... 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort . . . in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


| 
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Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
oped to fit these specifications, and 


Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 


Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 


€-THRU clear plastic rulers and 
drawing devices give you a com- 
plete line to feature for back-to- 
school. Their high quality and mul- 
tiple utility have won world wide 
renown. They're priced for profits— 


designed for eye appeal— 


a real “Golden Rule” line. 
~r* Send for Catalog. 
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(From Page 21) 
saw all the fun they were missing 
and soon joined the group. 

There was no time for 
roughness. 

The teachers found their duties 
on the playground lessened. 

Fewer children were hurt, more 
children were happy. 

Parents were grateful 
there were less complaints from 
their children. 

In all probability there are some 
flaws in the above plan, but on the 
whole it increases the social side of 
the child’s nature, and he learns to 
be a part of the whole. The success 
of this project may be due largely to 
the fact that no child has to be a 
leader or has to participate in the 
games. He feels he is making his own 
decision, and that is as it should be. 


“Little Cottontail” 
(From Page 50) 
many days until Cotton-tail had a 
fine pair of wings, but his body got 
lighter and lighter, until he began 
to look like a strange bird, with two 
short legs, two long legs and a white 
cotton ball for a tail. 

One day, he found that he could 
fly. At first he flew only a little way, 
but each day, by practice, he flew 
better and better, until at last, he 
could soar and swoop high up in the 
air, as well as any bird. 

“Now for the great adventure!” 
thought Cotton-tail, 
good-bye to his mother and father 
and to all his brothers and sisters 
and, spreading his wings, away he 
flew, far, far over the trees and hills. 
Soon he met a wild goose flying 
south. 
“Honk! 


undue 


Honk!” said the goose, 


because 


so he said. 


“You’ve got hind legs and front 
legs, too! 
I don’t want to be caught with you!” 

And so the goose would have 
nothing to do with him and flew 
away. 

Then he met a big crane, flying 
into the sun. 

“Rawk! Rawk!” said the crane, 

“Your short front legs are very fine, 

But your hind legs aren’t as long as 
mine!” 

And so the crane made fun of 
Cotton-tail, and flew away. 

_ Next he came to old Cawser, the 
TOW. 

‘Caw! Caw!” said the crow, 
“You have no bill and a tail of puff, 
Of birds like you, I’ve seen enough!”’ 

And so it was everywhere he went. 
The.birds would have nothing to do 
with him, and he began to feel very 
lonely. Maybe it wasn’t so fine to 
fly after all. So he lit in a big tree, 
to think it over. Soon Chatter, the 
blue-jay, caught sight of him and 
told all the other birds and, before 
poor little Cotton-tail knew it, all 
the birds of the forest were making 
fun of him and laughing at him. 
Poor little Cotton-tail started to 
cry. The big tears rolled down his 
cheeks and he wished, with all his 
heart, that he was back home with 
all his brothers and sisters. He never 
wanted to fly again. 

The old moon was just rising over 
the trees as Cotton-tail reached 
home, the tears still streaming down 
his little face. He ran to his mother’s 
open arms and cried, “I never want 
to fly again! I just want to be a good 
little rabbit and play in the turnip 
patch, like the other rabbits.”’ 

Mr. Rabbit laid aside his evening 
paper and, looking over his glasses, 
wisely observed, “It doesn’t always 
pay to be restless and dissatisfied. 
Sometimes it leads us to know that 
home is the best place, after all.” 
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use 


SCHOOL RULER 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 


P. ©. BOX 30, SENECA FALLS 5, NEW YORK 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
~ourses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pre.. 
Box 012L "VANSTON. ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Cataloque 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over ‘5 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company A complete 

stock their merchandise 's carried 'n 

Kansas City. at all times 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Unexcelled 
Service 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


: Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West ' 
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SOCIAL 
STUDY 
PROJECTS 


In the study of farm or 
home life, Plasteline mod- 
eling correlates naturally 
with Social Studies. The 
entire class may participate 
in working out this farm 
project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
people, some the farm ani- 
mals, etc. This gives each 
child an opportunity for 
self-expression. Using Plas- 
teline in a variety of colors 
adds realism and interest 
to any project. 


Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


Flexibility is a feature of 
Plasteline. Rolled into thin 
strands, it clings together 
and may be twisted, with- 
out breaking, into any de- 
sired form for baskets like 
above or in flat strips for 
‘lattice work”’ effects. 
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CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPT 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 
JSE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
ARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHO 
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for this material is so clean that it ee a. nies all the untidiness caused by 
ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘“‘cleaning up” is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 

finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 

It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 

for modeling when taken from the package. 

Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 

Made in the following colors: 

456R Blue 456K Clay Color 

456M Bronze Green 456J Cream 
456C Dark Brown 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, %4 lb. ea., 


Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
‘Green, Dark Brown 


456B Gray Green 
456A Terra Cotta (Red) 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
Educational Use in all 


School Grades 


Write for circular showing *‘Things to Make’’ with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: S11 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Zor Projects 


AND YEAR-ROUND PROGRESSIVE ART WORK: 


Ouer 1200 Ideas Gor All Grades 7 fo § 


With a Teacher’s Manual for Each Grade 


Each book has 36 pages, eight of them in color, pro- 
viding a year long program of practical, stimulating art 
instruction right at your finger-tips. All projects are 
practicable with the ordinary equipment — crayons, paints 
and papers — common to every school. 


The lessons follow seasonal interests beginning with 
September, 


With Special Projects and Posters for 


Halloween Thanksgiving - Christmas 
We and Patriotic February Observances 


‘ Valentine, Easter, May Baskets, and other special oc- 
J4\\00% casions, all correlated logically to any system of art 
instruction. 


All lessons and projects are explained and clarified in 
the Teacher’s Manual, enabling any teacher to plan and 
put into practice a successful art program for the school 

P year, even though she is without previous art training. 
Where a supervised program is in effect, the Books pro- 
vide excellent supplemental material. 
Send 75c for a Student’s book and Teacher’s 
; ft : Manual for the Grade you teach,,and have a com- 
Dutch Posters (Book 4) Designs (Book 8) prehensive and effective Art program for your 
classroom, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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